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Thoughts that are quickly “thrown off” by a writer 
or speaker, ate likely to be quickly “ thrown off” by 
a reader or hearer. It is only those thoughts that 
ave'dug for down deep in the thinker’s mind, that are 
likely to be planted deeply in the mind of those to 
whom they are imparted. He who would impress 
others profoundly, must first be profoundly impressed. 


One well-defined thought carried away from a 
lesson, from a.sermon, or from a lecture, is more than 
can be expected for the average intelligent hearer. 
Most hearers do not do as well as that. In fact, he 
who declares fifty important truths in a single hour, 
to attentive listeners, ought to be gratified if he finds 
that he has lodged one truth of the fifty in the minds of 
the better class of those whom he has addressed. Nor 
has every speaker even this reason for encouragement. 





A lesson must be looked at in good season if one 
would get a fair hold on it—as teacher or scholar. 
Almost every one would admit that. But the ques- 
tion is still an open one, How far ahead of the lesson- 


hour is “ good season”? A boy who was asked on 


so | of their danger in this line. 





Saturday morning what was the next day’s lesson, 
answered artlessly, “Oh! I don’t look at the lesson 
until a few minutes before I start for the Sund#y 
school.” Was his case an exceptional one? Whether 
it was or not, there are both teachers and scholars 
who begin the next Sunday’s lesson on Monday morn- 
ing, without thinking that they are ahead of time 
in so doing. 


Every teacher is, in every hour of class-teaching, 
liable to use words which his scholars are supposed 
to understand, but which they do not. Incidents in 
illustration of this truth multiply; and they are 
worthy of repeated mention as a reminder to teachers 
During the teaching of 
the recent lesson on “ A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus,” 
a teacher asked a bright boy of his charge: “What 
does it mean when it says, ‘ They were astonish@@, at 


so’| his doctrine’?” The boy promptly replied: “They 


wondered that he could cure the people.” That boy 
had confounded “ doctoring ” with “ doctrine.” Many 
a scholar has made this very mistake before now, and 
many another is likely to make it again. And this 
is only one instance, out of many, of the mistakes 
which teachers would never find out except through 
wise questioning. 


America stands quite by itself in its intellectual 
and moral needs and in the agencies for their supply. 
The conditions of its social life are unique ; so also 
are the means employed to meet the wants which ti@se 
conditions have raised. American churches, Ameri- 
can colleges and secular schools, American Sunday- 
schools, American magazines and newspapers, and 
many another factor in American life, are to be judged 
not by their: comparison with corresponding factors 
in the life of the old-world countries, but by their 
fitness to the work they have to do in America. One 
of the distinctively American educating agencies is 
the Chautauqua system. That system is an unmis- 
takable power in America. Its impress is on the 
popular mind throughout the country. Its peculiar 
effectiveness is due to the fertile mind and the remark- 
able organizing faculty of Bishop John H. Vincent, 
who has made it as attractive as it is wide-reaching 
and comprehensive. And this is only one of the good 
things which have been brought to pass by Bishop 
Vincent’s tireless labors for the public weal. A 
sketch of the Chantauqua plan and methods is given 
to the readers of The Sunday Scliool Times this week, 
by the Rev. Dr. Dunning, who is- one of the compe- 
tent co-workers with Bishop Vincent in this field of 
Christian activity. 


Some things are best discerned through their 
making other things indiscernible. We may recog- 
nize our evil tendencies, or habits, or surroundings, 
only by the degree to which they obscure our vision 
of other and better things which we have before 
vividly perceived. We are so steeped in those evil 
tendencies or influences that we fail to perceive them 
as objects of mental or moral-vision. If we can dis- 
cern them at all, it is only through their making 
other and better things indiscernible. “ It looks very 
foggy to-day,” said a father as he went to the window 
in theearly morning. “ Where is the foggy?” asked 
his three-year-old boy who peered eagerly out in the 
hope of seeing some new object in the street. “ Don’t 





you see it out there—every where?” queried the father. 
“No,” said the child; “show it to me, I want to see 
it; where is the foggy?” The father could not 
indeed point out that which was itself without form 
and void of color. The best that he could do was to 
demonstrate that the houses and trees, that were 
ordinarily clear in outline and bright in color, were 
now dull and indistinct. The dimness was not the 
fog, but the result of the fog. It is even so with those 
influences, those habits of thought, speech, and action, 
into which we unwittingly glide, or which, stealthy as 
the morning mists, noiselessly settle upon and about 
us. Is it the spectacle on the stage, the game in the 
parlor, the attitude in the sanctuary? Not until we 
look up to find some of the old spiritual landmarks 


that used to stand out bright and clear and true to 


us,—the favorite text, the prayer-meeting, the Sun- 
day-school class, the home fireside, Christ himself,— 
not until we turn our gaze to these, to find them 
dimmed and uncertain, can we know how chilled, 
how blinded, we have become by the worldly mists 
that have fallen between us and them. We children 
of a larger growth knew not what a fog was, until we 
discerned it in the indiscernibility of moral and spir- 
itual truths which once were clear and bright and warm 
tous. Let us keep our eye fixed upon the truth as it is 
in Jesus, looking for its waxing sharpness of line and 
clearness of color, lest the cold mists of an unrighteous 
world dim and shut out the perfect vision, not only 
of that which is true, but of him who is Truth. 





THE DEEPEST FOUNDATION OF DUTY. 


Many reasons may be assigned for the doing of 
duty, all of which it is, no doubt, useful for us to 
hold before the mind as motives. It may be urged, 
for example, that in doing duty we find our truest 
happiness. There is a peace and satisfaction of soul 
in the effort to put ourselves into harmony with the 
obligations laid upon us, and with the requirements 
of conscience. So long as the demands of duty are 
seen and recognized, and yet not met, there will bea 
deep disharmony in the life which no pleasant out- 
ward conditions can remove,—a conflict within the 
soul which cannot wholly be repressed. It is well 
to do duty in order to escape this inner contradiction 
and the disquiet attendant upon it. It is well to do 
duty, because duty brings happiness. But it is 
doubtful whether those who should deliberately un- 
dertake their. life-work, making the attainment of 
happiness their foremost motive, would find their 
expectation fully met. Those who are living for hap- 
piness are not those who are most truly finding it. If 
the chief conscious motive, even in so noble an effort 
as that to do one’s duty, were the happiness which 
it might bring, there would be an alloy of selfishness 
in the work which would render impossible the highest 
and purest joys of doing it. 

It is clear that duty-doing must find a deeper 
motive and ground than happiness. Duty finds a 
legitimate reward in happiness, but not a sufficient 
reason. Shall we, then, say that it ought to be done 
because God commands it? It is certainly proper to 
urge this consideration as a motive. He whose 
authority is unquestionable and supreme bids us 


‘labor faithfully for men; to do acts of kindness and 


charity, and to perform our life-work as a mission 
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from himself, Whether we enjoy it, or not; whether 
we feel like doing it, or not; whether we expect to 
find it pleasant, or not,—we must doit. He has com- 
manded it. Is not that enough? It is a grand 
| eason, and will be to many minds a sufficient one. 
But it is rather a reason why duty must be done than 
why it ought to be done. To say that duty is com- 
manded gives rather the authority than the ground of 
it. After the explanation: We must do it because 
God commands it, there always comes the question : 
Why does he command it? A mere command never 
makes any requirement inherently right or nécessary. 
God's demands upon us can never be supposed to be 
¢aprivious or arbitrary. His commands must have 
the best of reasons behind them. It cannot be 
_ irreverent or useless to seek to know what these are. 
We may say that the duties which God requires 
us to do have their reason in their usefulness. The 
usefulness of duty-doing is twofold; it is useful to 
those doing it, necause in it lies the highest growth 
and fullest enlargement of the soul; and it is useful 
to others, who are madé happier and better by our 
good deeds and services. The best development of 
- the lives which owe their being to God is an end 
which is good in itself, and every requirément which 
is a means to this end has a strong justification to 
every rational being. Yet even here our inquiry 
does not rest wholly satisfied. The mind may still 
desiré to be shown how and why it is that in the line 
of the particular duties commanded exclusively lies 
the true growth of the soul. There have not been 
wanting those who have maintained that the com- 
mands and duties chiefly emphasized in the Scriptures 
by no means adequately represented the conditions of 
man’s best and largest growth. There seems, then, to 
be room for the further inquiry: How can it be shown 
that those requirements ordinarily comprehended 
under such designations as “the duties of the Christian 
life,” do represent the necessary conditions of man’s 
truest growth and usefulness? 

To this question the practical man might answer 
that the way of Christian duty has proved to be, in 
the long experience of life, the way of the largest 
growth and highest usefulness. This is a most impor- | 
tant consideration ; but, however clear the demonstra- 
tion of the fact might be, it still leaves unanswered 
our inquiry after the reason of the fact. The philoso- 
‘pher may reply: “The reason for God’s commands, 
‘and for the duties which correspond to them, is that 
‘they are right. This is the ultimate reason why God 
commands them, and, at the same time, the reason 
why in the line of duty lie both usefulness and hap- 
piness. Right is the law of the world, and in it 
all divine requirements and all human duties have 
their ground.” 

This is a profound reason, and with it many minds 
‘will rest satisfied. It gives a basis for right action 
‘Yn the supreme le: of the universe. It proclaims 
that duty is blessed because to do it is right ; to leave 





dt undone is wrong. It affirms that man’s true use- | 


fulness and growth are found in obedience to the 
divine commands because those commands represent 
the unchanging principles of righteousness, in har- 
‘mony with which we must live if we will be at peace 
with our own consciences, which reflect this eternal 
law of right, or at peace with the moral order in 
‘which we live. 

But not all will be able to grasp this philosophical 
explanation. “ Right” is a very abstract term. Can 
we not define the deepest ground of duty in some 
more concrete way? With full appreciation of all 
‘the reasons that have been touched upon, which are, 
in the main, those which are treated of in practical 
and philosophical ethics, there is a mode of conceiving 
and stating the deepest foundation of duty which goes 
beneath them all. It is the. method of Jesus, who 
.grounds the duties of the Christian life upon the con- 
sideration that to do them is god-like. Likeness to 
'God is the basis of all duty, the secret of all true 
‘growth and usefulness, This thought is the under- 
“tone of the mountain sermon of Jesus: “ Love your 


| the obligations and privileges of the Christian life! 


e “that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven ;” that is, that you may be morally akin to 
him in the spirit of your action. So, too, the obliga- 
tion of large and generous love rests upon the supreme 


is perfect.” To be like God is, at once, the sum and 
basis of every specific duty. 

But if the specific language of Jesus teaches us this 
view of duty, much more so does the whole spirit of 
his own life. It was the consciousness of acting in 
the line of the Father’s purpose that sustained and 
strengthened him throughout his life of trial. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” He thus de- 
clares that his Father was a great “ worker” along 
the lines of blessing and helpfulness to his creatures. 
His own life, in giving itself to the utmost service 
fer men, is but keyed to perfect harmony with the 
Father’s life. It is certain that Jesus did not regard 
his work as simply a mission committed to him by 
the Father,.as if it had its character independent 
of the Father’s nature, but rather as a work which 
had its whole ground and spring in the Father’s 
being. This view is nowhere more impressively 
illustrated by a specific incident than when, at the 
institution of his memorial supper,—an occasion when, 
if ever, he might be expected to illustrate for his dis- 
ciples the deepest secret of his mission,—he took a 
towel and girded himself, and proceeded to that act 
expressive of lowliest service,—the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. And what is the reason for this sym- 
boligyact of-humiliation which is assigned by the 
bel@¥ed disciple who had penetrated most deeply into 
the heart of Christ? It is that Jesus knew that he 
came forth from God, and was going to God. It is 
because he is divine that he serves and helps men. 
The divine dignity and glory, so far from being at an 
infinite remove from condescension and lowly service, 
are the very ground of it. It is because he came 
forth from God, and is going again to God, that he 
serves self-sacrificingly. It is God-like to do so; and 
on this deepest foundation he places the obligations 
of his disciples to serve and help men. “I have 
given you an example that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” 


ch, then, is the deepest foundation of duty, the 
reason for it on which all other reasons rest. The 
Christian life, according to Jesus’ teaching, is simply 
the God-like life. God is perfect love, and love is 
the “royal law according to the Scripture.” As 
love, God is the continual and bountiful giver. In 
his love his sympathy with and his sacrifice for men 
are grounded. Love, in his children, is to have the 
same qualities of self-giving and self-renunciation. 
As perfect love, God is holy, and hates sin. Like- 
ness to him will create an intense abhorrence of sin 
in his children. Christ’s life of perfect usefu!ness 
and sacrifice for others reveals to us, not merely a 
plan of God, but the very heart of God. Jesus said: 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He 
was the revealer of the Father’s nature, so that in 
Christ men see how God thinks and feels towards his 
creatures. And the same life and character which 
reveals God’s nature reveals man’s possibility and 
duty. Jesus calls men to no less a dignity and des- 
tiny than to live a life based upon principles which 
have their ground in the divine perfection. It is 
here that the true blessedness and highest reward of 
the Christian life are found. Its blessedness is in 
the fact that it is life in harmony with the eternally 
perfect One; its.reward is in the consciousness of 
partaking in the divine nature,—in the experience 
of the diyine promise: “JZ am thy exceeding great 
reward.” 


To what a dignity does this conception of duty lift 


How poor and fruitless, in their ultimate outcome, 
must be those lives which are lived throughout their 
entire course upon principles of self-seeking and vain 
ambition, instead of upon principles of usefulness 
and service. These alone are divine, and, therefore, 
‘supreme and eternal. Only in conformity to these 





‘enemieg”—that high and dificult duty—in order 





requirement to “be perfect, as your heayenly Father |. 


. Sunday-schools. 


of God himself, can men reap the true joys of exist- 
ence, or attain the true dignity and significance 
of their being. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There was a day when a loan-library was deemed an 
essential to a Sunday-school, and when there were even 
societies which carried on their work with thé idea that 
the gift of a Sunday-school library to a new Sunday- 
school was to be counted as “starting a Sunday-school.” 
But that day has gone by. The question now is whether 
a library is desirable, or undesirable, in the average Sun- 
day-school, Even this is counted an “old question ” by 
a New York State clergyman, who asks: 


Could Dr. Trumbull help us wrestle a little with the old 
question, “Shall we dispense entirely with the library in our 
Sunday-schools? ” e have a big Sunday-school—over four 
hundred pupils—and little money. Does it pay to keep buying 
many books constantly ? 

That question will be answered differently for different 
It certainly is true that there is no 
longer the same need of a loan-library in every Sunday- 
school as whey there were few books for children’s read- 
ing except those thus supplied to them; and when the 
library books were the only Sunday-school attraction. 
And many a large Sunday-school has now continued its 
work for years without the aid, or the encumbrance, of 
a loan-library for the scholars. There are, however, 
Sunday-schools in new communities, and in remote dis- 
tricts, where there is still felt a need of this agency for 
the children’s instruction. And there are both church- 
schools and mission-schools, in more central communities, 
that deem the library a desirable aid to the main work 
of the Sunday-school. In some cases a parish library, 
or a general library for week-day reading, is made to take 
the place of the old-time Sunday-school library. In 
other cases, religious magazines and religious papers are 
supplied to the scholars, for themselves and for their 
families, in lieu of the loan of books to them. Various 
plans are being tried, and various opinions prevail, with 
reference to these plans severally. The subject is one 
on which there can hardly be entire agreement for all 
Sunday-schools alike at the present time. Yet it is a 
subject which is worthy of serious consideration by all 
Sunday-schools. But let do church drop out the Sunday- 
school library in order to save money by its abandonment. 
The only fair question concerning the money in such a 
case is, Can it be used for the Sunday-school more advan- 
tageously in this way, or in some other? 


He who is himself possessed with the spirit of courtesy, 
is the last person to suspect discourtesy on the part of 
others. And the courteous man finds, in the long run, 
that discourtesy towatd him is not intended as often as 
it might seem to him to be, if he were more suspiciously 
sensitive on the subject. This truth is as applicable to 
intercourse between editors and publishers as between 
men in the intercourse of ordinary social life. Thus-the 
Editor of The Sunday School. Times desires to be cour- 
teous toward his brother editors, and he certainly has no 
reason to complain of their lack of courtesy toward him. 
He is sorry that in any instance he should seem to have 
been lacking in this virtue, as, for example, in the case 
indicated in the following letter: 


THE CHINESE EVANGELIST, 
105 W. 42d Street, New York, N. Y., 
January 10, 1889. 
EpiTor oF THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: ' 
It has come to my notice that you have reprinted, in your 
column entitled “ Worth Repeating,” in, I think, your issue ‘of 
December 22, the words of the Christmas Carol published by 
usin our December number. While I agree with you that 
the words are “worth repeating,” yet I should think they 
were worth being credited to our paper, and am surprised that 
such a breach of journalistic courtesy, to say the least, should 
have. been committed by a paper which is of such high standing 
as yours. Surely we are entitled to as much credit as “ Baby- 
hood,” to whom you gave due credit for the clipping which 
appeared just below ours. Respectfully yours, 
J. STEWART HaPPER. 
The words of the Christmas Carol in question were 
forwarded to the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
by a gentleman authorized to speak for their author, with 
a special permission for their reprinting. They were on 
a music sheet, with accompanying Chinese characters, 
said to be a “Supplement to The Chinese Evangelist.” 
It was not known to the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times that they had been written for ‘‘The Chinese 
Evangelist ;” but he supposed that permission had been 
given for their translation into Chinese for use in that 





laws of life, which have their seat in the very bosom 
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of Worth Repeating, as an indication, that they were 
not given for the first time in his columns. He regrets 
that by so doing he seemed to be guilty of “a breach of 
journalistic courtesy, to say the least.” He certainly 
intended nothing of this sort; and now, in view of Mr. 
Happer’s letter, he admits freely that Mr. Happer is 
“ entitled to as much credit as ‘ Babyhood.’” 








MY JESUS, WALK WITH ME. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


My Jesus, walk with me. 
’T witl sweeten all the way; 
Friend and companion be, 
I am poor, common clay. 
As thou didst walk of old 
Through favored Galilee, 
Love’s wonders to unfold, 
My Jesus, walk with me. 


Do not we two agree? 
Why need we ever part? 
Thou didst my sorrows see, 
And take me on thy heart. 
Emmanuel thy name, 
Make good that name to me: 
My way and thine the same ;— 
My Jesus, walk with me. 


Thou art true God in man? 
True flesh and blood thou art: 
Hast known earth’s curse and ban, 
Felt every pang and smart ; 
Should I be drawing near 
Some dark Gethsemane, 
With thee I cannot fear: 
My Jesus, walk with me. 


My Jesus, walk with me! 
When death-shades round me fall 
Thy word my staff ‘shall be, 
My light, my life, my all. 
When I yield up this breath, 
Nor step before me see, 
Thou, who hast tasted death, 
My Jesus, walk with me. 


Thy Father’s house and mine, 
Beyond life’s transient day, 
Show me by some sure sign ; 
Thou art thyself the Way. 
Until I reach the place 
Thou hast prepared for me, 
And see thee face to face, 
My Jesus, walk with me. e 


revelation of God in Jesus Christ should have been left’ 
as yet unexplored. Amongst these is the subject of 
his joyfulness. ‘ : 

Now first as to the fact., Let any kindly reader try to 
recall the number of sermons or treatises he has heard 
upon this topic; let him consider what his own thoughts 
are concerning it, and how far it has entered into and 
moulded his own conception of the personality of Jesus 
Christ ; above all, let him test his knowledge of what 
Holy Scripture has told us about this aspect—surely 
interesting, not to say vital—of the Saviour’s character. 
For this at least is clear, that the future of the Christian 
religion depends upon our knowledge of Christ, and if 
by any chance we omit one whole side of his life and 
character from our consideration, we shall have but a 
very imperfect and mutilated idea of what he was. The 
teal Jesus—strenuous, hopeful, cheerful—will be lost in 
the equally true, but not therefore of necessity complete, 
account of him as the Man of Sorrows, oppressed with 
the burdens and sins of mankind. 

Pray, let it not be thought that we are finding fault 
with the past for this omission; to bring an indictment 
against history is as foolish as to bring one against a 
nation. It was natural that the stream of religious 
life which issued from the life of Christ should flow for 
many a century down the channel of his sorrowfulness, 
simply because sorrow is more easily understood than 
joy, stands more in need of sympathy, is more pressing 
and urgent, and capable of being realized more dramati- 
cally and artistically. We need no philosophy to teach 
us the mystery of suffering; every heart that knows its 
own bitterness stretches forth tendrils towards the com- 
passion of Christ. They to whom the preaching of the 
gospel was entrusted through at least three centuries of 
suffering appealed to the sorrowfulness of Christ as 
affording them the assurance of the divine sympathy , 
with the sadness of life as they perceived it. And, above 
all, they welcomed it as the divine condemnation of that 
earthly, selfish happiness against which they waged un- 
ceasing war as being the destruction of the spiritual life, 
the enemy of the cross of Christ. ‘ 
For centuries, therefore, Christian teachers have ex- 
hausted the resources of wisdom, pathos, and art in 
depicting the sorrowfulness of Christ, and imprinting it 
in enduring colors upon the imagination of mankind. 
But now, from reasons which we must assume to be 
known to every one, another—not contrary, but com- 
plementary—spirit is abroad, and is demanding to know 
what Christianity has to say to it. The victory over 
nature, the growth of material comfort, the science of 
happiness, the unbounded hopefulness, in some sort the 
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THE JOYFULNESS OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. T. W. FOWLE, M.A. 


It is recorded of an eminent philosopher, who was 
passionately fond of music, that it gave him great con- 
cern to think that, sooner or later, the number of melo- 
dies capable of being produced from musical notes would 
have been reached, and so no further progress or origi- 
nality would be possible. Perhaps he may not have been 
altogether reassured by being told that, by mathematical 
calculation, the number of possible tunes was practically 
inexhaustible; but this thought of absolute finality, this 
dread of ultimate exhaustion, appears to lie at the bot- 
tom of much of human dejection and despair. And if 
it have any place in the sphere of religious discovery 
and research, it would seem to point the human spirit 
forward to another life in which the terror of finality 
and exhaustion would be overcome. 

Now the Christian thinker may surely be pardoned 
for entertaining a similar apprehension as to the Bible 
itself, when he considers the astonishing amount of 
labor that has been bestowed upon it, and the extraordi- 
mary results in the way of doctrines, moral lessons, 
information, elucidation of texts, and so on, that have 
followed upon the efforts of biblical students within 
halfacentury. Is there anything new to be discovered, 
or any fresh field of research to be tilled? More espe- 
cially, has not the life, teaching, and character of Christ 
been so minutely scrutinized by thousands upon thou- 
sands of students, that nothing new remains to be said, 
although the old is capable of ever-fresh application 
to new circumstances, just as old songs are forever 
being sung to new audiences? Now I think that 
there are new aspects of his life yet to be approached, 
and not only so, but that the reasons why they have 
not been approached hitherto are very plain, and are 





such as only to make it natural that some parts of the 


a 


renewal of the youth of man under conditions of civili- 
zation, are producing a spirit which asks, and naturally 
asks, whether there be anything analogous to itself in 
the Christian religion, which is, for all practical pur- 
poses, the revelation of God in Christ. For what better 
proof of the truth of Christianity can we, in the long 
run, have, than its likeness to whatever is best and high- 
est in our experience and in our ideals? And how can 
we find Jesus Christ to be in real earnest the Son of 
man, the crown and representation of humanity, unless 
we can offer up our joy as well as our sorrow at his 
shrine, and mingle our smiles, no less than our tears, 
with his? , 

Let us turn, then, to the actual representation of 
Christ in the Gospels, and see what they tell us about 
him in respect of joy and sorrow. We are at once con- 
fronted by the popular remark—true enough in itself, 
and yet so suggestive of errors—that it is recorded three 
times that he wept, and not once that he smiled. Now, 
are we really justified.in drawing the conclusion that he 
never smiled at all,—still more, that his demeanor was 
that of a man depressed by sorrow, and but faintly alive 
to the natural cheerfulness of men and things? Nega- 
tive evidence in such a cqse plainly amounts to nothing; 
nor do the natural tears of one brought into actual con- 
tact with death, destruction, and sinfulness, prove any- 
thing as to the habitual condition of mind and feeling. 
What, then, we are to inquire, is the positive evidence, 
and what does it teach us? 

Now, our conception of the sorrowfillness of Christ is 
derived, first of all, from the agony in the garden; and, 
if this stood alone, we might be driven to conclude that 
we were meant to derive from it a preponderating and 
almost exclusive view of Christ’s inner feelings. But, so 
far from standing alone, this scene is pfralleled and 
balanced by another, equally striking, equally suggestive 
as to the course of his inward life, equally helpful to the 
better understanding of human nature at its best and 
highest. To understand Jesus Christ, then, we must 
compare his agony as related in Luke (chap. 22) with 


words are the expression: “In that hour Jesus rejoiced 
in spirit.” 

No parallel could be more complete. In both the 
writer employs unusual expressions to describe the power 
of the emotions by which the Lord’s spirit was moved 
and his whole body agitated,—nay, even convujsed, The 
word translated “rejoiced” has almost been coined to 
express the extreme of exultant joy which shone in eye 
and voice and attitude. In both, it was sympathy with 
the emotions of his disciples that kindled his own; for 
(10: 17) ‘‘the seventy returned again witly joy, saying, 
Lord, even the devils are subject. to us in thy name.” 
In the ecstasy, it was the victorious faith of his friends 
that aroused his joy; in the agony, it was their faithless- 
ness and treachery that brought on his sorrow. In the 
ecstasy, he rejoiced in the work that was being done; in 
the agony, he contemplated the suffering that was to be 


éndured. In the ecstasy, he was carried away by the 


thought of man’s salvation,—“ Rejoice because your names 

are written in heaven;” in the agony, he is prostrated by 

the burden of man’s guiltiness,—“ AJ] ye shall be offended 

because of me this night.” 

Similar to the exclusive reliance upon the agony is the 

reliance upon the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah as contain- 

ing the prophetic view of the character of the Messiah, 

That it gives the final touch to the prophetic anticipa- 

tions; that it portrays the most beautiful, the most attrac- 

tive, the most permanently enduring, aspect of our Lord . 
and Master,—it were treason to deny. But it does not lose, 

but rather gains, by being combined with other qualities; 

nay, it was only because he was so capable of joy that 

his sorrow was more than that of the sons of men. And 

it is undeniable that the prophetic books are full of joy- 

ful anticipations of the coming Saviour, of his regal 

might, his prosperous reign, his abundant glory. We 

feel that there can be no contradiction here, and we look 
about for something that shall harmonize the suffering 
Saviour with the triumphant Lord; and we find that, 

although the prophet might speak of him as the Man of 
Sorrows, it is not saying too much that, at the supreme 
moment of his life, he spoke of himself as the Man of Joy. 

We allude, of course, to his final discourse and prayer 
recorded by St. John (John 14-17). These chapters 
profess to describe his inner feelings, his deepest thoughta 
about himself. They breathe the very air of reunion, 
of life, love, peace, friendship, victory; and the word 
“joy” occurs in them several times as a thing not only 
possessed by himself, but communicable as a precious 
legacy to his disciples. ‘‘These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might remain in you” (15: 11); 
‘your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you” (16: 22); “that they might have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves” (17:13). Surely, concerning the 
man who could thus speak of himself, we may assert that 
joy formed a very part of his being; that it expressly 
claims our sympathy; that fit submits to be understood 
by our intelligence, and demands for itself a place in the 
great work of redeeming mankind from evil. 

It must suffice, at present, to mention but two elements 
in the joy of Christ, which will lead us deep down into 
its inner mysteriousness, and also indicate its eternal 
significance in the spiritual life of man. The one, if it 
be not fanciful, we might call the passive or human 
aspect; the other is the divine, or active. The first is 
that which comes of victory in the struggle for life; it 
is the great and harmonious joy of life that runs through 
all nature in the struggle for existence. In Christ, the 
true spiritual life—the life of self-sacrifice in obedience 
to God—had survived over and out of all lower condi- 
tions. Of this he was conscious, and therefore his soul, 
on the way to Calvary, rejoiced in hope. 

The second source of Christ’s joy is the rejoicing in 
his own works. In the ecstasy, he saw the first-fruits of 
the harvest of good that was to be reaped upon the earth; 
in the joyful discourse of St. John he bade his disciples 
welcome to a participation in the sources of his truly 
divine joy: ‘Greater works than these shall ye do, be- 
cause I go to my Father.” When they brought him 
news of the sick restored, the gospel preached, the evil 
spirits subject to them in his name, then did there flash 
upon his soul the full meaning and merit of the things 
he was to accomplish upon earth, Just as men rejoice 
at the thing of beauty, or of melody, growing up beneath 
their inspired touch, or at the peace and order reetored 
under the wisdom of their rule, or at the happiness pro- 
duced by their béneficence, or at the discovery which is 
to mould the thoughts, or contribute to the welfare, of 
the ages to come, so did Christ rejoice in all the untold, 
immeasurable spiritual blessings which he now realized 
were to be continued by his servants as the result of his 
life and death. If we know him for our own, know him 





his ecstasy as related in Luke (chap. 11), of which these 
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to be man when we hear his prayer in the agony, “Let 
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- ‘this cup pass from me,” so do we know him for God, 


know him to be more than ourselves, when we hear him 
in the ecstasy rejoicing in the foreseen results of his 
redeeming work, and saying, “I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from heavén.” 


Rectory of Islip, Oxford, England. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 
BY A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


’* Any distinctly. new influence in our national life, that 
is peculiarly American, is worthy of study. The Chau- 
tauqua movement is new. It requires for its development 
the conditions of American life, and its influence extends 
throughout the nation. 

There are more than fifty assemblies in the Unite 
States following the Chautauqua plan. Their annua 
sessions vary from two weeks to two months; their daily 
attendance frora five hundred to twenty thousand people. 
Probably not less than half a million different persons 
visit them every year. At least one hundred thousand 
are following, during the entire year, courses of reading 
and study connected with Chautauqua. Two of these 
associations are located in Maine, two in Florida, one 
in Texas, two in California, and one in Washington 
Territory, while nearly every state within this circuit 
has one or more. The original Chautauqua, in New 
‘York, easily maintains the lead, in numbers, spirit, 
variety of attractiznsyand cost of program; but not 
far behind are those at Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Ottawa, Kansas; Crete, Nebraska; Monona Lake, Wis- 
¢onsin; and Bay View, Michigan. Their influence, then, 
is coextensive with the nation. 

While this movement extends into remote villages 
and many isolated homes, its life depends largely on th 
annual gathering together of those interested in it. This 
must be out of doors, at a season when schools are 
closed, the wheels of business moving more slowly, and 
people are seeking relief by change from the strain of 
their usual work. It,must be in a climate suited to out- 
door life, and in a country where all classes mingle freely 
without social barriers of rank or caste. Ours is the only 
country that fully meets these conditions. 

_ This movement is not merely a new method. It isa 
new intellectual and religious life. It is a part of the 
renaissance of literature and of religion in the latter half 
of this century. This is the first reading age of history. 
The revival of learning which culminated in the reign 
of Elizabeth was confined to classes. The common 
people of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cared 
less for great books than for a bull-baiting. But nowall 
classes are readers. Books have multiplied prodigiously. 
And as in the formative period of the English language 
Wyclif’s Bible had a greater influence than Chaucer’s 


tales, so now réligion has tdken the lead in quickening 


‘the thought of the people. No more important step has 
been taken in the literary development of this century 
than the establishment of the uniform system of Sunday- 
school lessons, concentrating from year to year the atten- 
tioa of millions on the same successive subjects and pas- 
sages of the Bible. 

In the autumn of he same year that the first series of 
International lessons was taken up in the Sunday- 
schools, the Chautauqua movement began. It was 
started by the managers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Bunday-school Union, whose secretary, now Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, proposed that an assembly for Sunday- 
school teachers be he.) at the Chautauqua campground, 
in Western New York.* The plan, which was adopted, 
was to hold a Sunday-school institute for two weeks, in 
order to complete a course of normal study. Lewis 

1 Norr.—It is always a perilous matter to assert or to suggest that 
ny man was the frei in a series of workers, or thinkers, or discov- 
erers. Whether it be the discoverer of America, or the inventor of 
the telegraph, or the starter of the earliest Sunday-school, or the 
pioneer in the Internatiozal lesson movement, the difficulty is much 
the same. And now to avoid an extended discussion on the point 
here raised by Dr. Dunning, it may be well to cite testimony from 
former articles on this subject as published in these pages. In the 
issue for September 28, 1878, a letter from Mr. Lewis Miller was 
printed, in which he said: ‘Dr. Vincent having for several years 
proposed a course of normal study lasting for two, four, or more 
‘weeks in order to secure an uninterrupted series of lessons, and 
having urged me to secure a place for the experiment, I proposed to 
him to modify the present system of camp-meetings by inaugurating 
in connection with them the proposed normal course of study... . 
I suggested Chautauqua Lake as a fitting place for carrying out such 
ascheme, and in August, 1878, Dr. Vincent and I visited Fair Point 
in order to judge of its adaptation to the plans which we had already 
fully matured.” In the issue for August 11, 1888, a letter from Bishop 
Vincent included the fciiowing request and statement : ‘“‘ May I ask 
you to name Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, president of Chautauqua, 
ks associated with me in the ‘genesis’ and development of the 
Chautauquamovementt We began together, We still work together. 


And when either name is mentioned in ednnection with the good 


Miller, Esq., was chosen president, and Dr. Vincent 
auperfatendent of instruction: The first association was 
held at Chautauqua from August 4 to 18,1874. The Bible 
was the subject of study, and the Sunday-school the 
institution to be benefited by the study. The basis of 
the work was and is, as Bishop Vincent deseribes it, “in 
the line of normal training, with the purpose of improv- 
ing methods of biblical instruction in the Sunday-school 
and the family.” Almost immediately Chagtauqua 
became famous. Scholars and the people touched each 
other around the Book. No centre of thought can 
gather popular interest around it like that. With great 
wisdom the leaders of this movement made it the organ 
of no sect. It began in the interest of the whole Chris- 
tian Church, and opened its doors to the whole world. 
From such a beginning, growth was certain. The study 
of the Bible opens the way to all study. It rouses 
inquiries the answers to which must be sought in secular 
literature, history, art, science, philosophy,—all branches 
of learning. Lectures followed, and classes were led by 
those best able to answer such inquiries, The plan at 
first was to encourage Sunday-school teachers to prepare 
themselves during the year by studies in the Bible, out- 
lined for them, to get the greatest benefit from the 
classes and lectures during the assembly. But as the 
range of lectures broadened the desire for broader study 
grew; till, in 1878, four years after the first assembly at 
Chautauqua, a course of reading was proposed, to occupy 
four years. From this has grown the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle, which has enrolled over one 
hundred thousand members, Its purpose is, not to offer 
a college training, but to give those who have had only 
ordinary school advantages a clear idea of what a col- 
lege training is. It provides subjects of study for those 


yor very limited attainments and opportunities. It opens 


the way without limit for intellectual pursuits, but 
makes the steps simple and easy. It includes in its cir- 
cle all ages and conditions. It leads to local organiza- 
tions and fellowships. Through its organ, the Chautau- 
quan, it acquaints its members with what the others are 
doing, and gives them, every month, valuable articles in 
the line of their reading. It interests people in various 
sections of the country in each other, and, by means of 
special days, songs, and badges, it, in a degree, fosters 
the incentives and enthusiasms of college life, . One 
must have a keen sympathy with the people, and full 
knowledge of the limitations of poverty, to understand 
how great a boon this Circle is to thousands of men and 
women, 

Many other courses of reading and study have sprung 
upunder the guidance of the parent Chautauqua, which 
there is not space to mention here. The Chautauqua 
Normal Union has enrolled several thousand Sunday- 
school teachers and Bible students: The Young Folks’ 
Reading Union and the Town and Country Club are for 
boys and girls. The Teachers’ Reading Union is a spe- 


{cial course for teachers. The School of Theology has 


enrolled many ministers, while the College of Liberal 
Arts, with a magnificent corps of teachers, is coming 
rapidly into prominence among educational institutions. 
Soon after the Chautauqua Assembly was organized, 
other similar associations sprang up; and during the 
present decade the number has rapidly increased. 

Their influencein our nationa] life is manifold. People 
from all parts of the country meet one another in friendly 
intercourse, Those who have been isolated all the year 
mingle with the dwellers in cities. Social barriers are 
broken down. The Southerner and the Northerner each 
find in the other a friend and brother. Many who have 
had limited opportunities for culture hear famous orators 
and teachers, and become acquainted with them. Popu- 
lar subjects about which there is much misunderstanding 
are ably explained. The assembly has taken a place as 
peculiarly its own as has the newspaper; and it has this 
advantage,--that the themes Wiscussed and illustrated 
are brought before the public mind by living contact of 
‘those interested in them, in lectures, conferences, and 
private conversation. Different classes take their places 
in the assembly life, yet without destroying its unity. 
For example, ig the Nebraska Assembly the lawyers, 
editors, and teachers, each have their club-houses, and 
each profession is recognized by public exercises in the 
program. There is sufficient variety in studies and 
entertainments to attract all ages. Physical culture is 
not neglecteg. Harmless recreation of all sorts is pro- 
vided. Abundant amusement and instruction are fur- 
nished for children. The people, old and young, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, meet and mingle in 
lecture-rooms and class-rooms, at the table, in groves, on 
river and lake, in the freedom of tent life. Good music, 
reading, lectures, studies in literature, art, sciences, and 





Work of Chautauqua, we are glad to be named together,’’—Tuz 
Borroa, 


common pursuits, and by a religious atmosphere. The 
idea of improving the Sunday-school through better 
teaching is still the ruling purpose in most of the assem- 
blies, What was at first a Sunday-school normal insti- 
tute has become a universal normal institute. Dr. Hodge 
said, in writing of the Chautanqua movement: “ All 
human knowledge should be comprehended in the one 
system of which Christ is the center, and illuminated with 
the light of revelation. And revelation itself will appear 
more certainly divine, and its sphere more complete, when 
it is viewed in all its natural relations to the works of God 
in creation and providence.” The conviction that the 
study of the Bible is the best means of kindling ambi- 
tion for knowledge, and furnishes the highest motives ta 
study, has possessed the most of the few who have man- 
aged successful assemblies; and the results have abun: 
dantly justified the conviction. Many who have made 
no profession of feligion, in their first contact with 
assembly life have expressed the earnest wish that theiz 
children might be brought under its influence. Many 
have been led by it to consecrate themselves to the ser- 
vice of Christ ; and many Christians have learned through 
it nobler conceptions of Christian life and Christian 
opportunities. 

An outline of an assembly day will show that such 
results may reasonably be expected. The summer ntorn- 
ing opens with songs and prayers and testimonies, all 
the more impressive because coming from men and 
women trained in different denominations to different 
methods of expressing their convictions and aspirations. 


‘Then follow classes in Bible study for children and 


adults, led by teachers of wide experience; chorus train- 
ing; conferences of ministers and Christian workers; 
meetings in which the home and home duties are 
exalted; lessons in drawing, elocution, ancient and 
modern languages,—till the morning closes with a popu- 
lar lecture on some religious or literary theme, In the 
afternoon are more classes, with lectures or concerts, 
Some find amusement in lawn tennis, base ball, or boat- 
ing, others in hammocks among the trees, with books. 
The closing hours of daylight are made worshipful by 
the Chautauqua vesper services, which no one who has 
once shared them forgets. The evening brings all to- 
gether in some entertainment that delights the eye or 
ear, or both, often uplifting grand ideals, so as to stir all 
man’s nobler nature. The large attendance enables the 
leaders to secure the best talent at slight cost to each 
individual, One who spends two weeks at a first-class 
assembly may get the best lectures and entertainments 
to be found in the land at a cost for tickets of about one- 
fifth the amount he would have to pay for an ordinary 
lecture course. ‘ 

The prospects for the future of this movement are very 
encouraging. It is suited to the genius of the people. 
It creates a constantly widening constituency of increas- 
ing enthusiasm. It starts people growing again whose 
spring has passed. It creates curiosity to know and 
ambition to do. The opportunities it offers are being 
increasingly appreciated by religious, political, and edu- 
cational leaders. 

The chief danger lies in the direction of multiplying 
assemblies too rapidly, and using them for selfish ends. 
Land companies are seized with the ideathat an assembly - 
will give a boom to speculation in their lots. Lecture 
bureaus see in it an opportunity to use talent begging 
for employment. And so mushroom assemblies spring 
up here and there, to weaken for a few seasons those 
that have a right to live, and then disappear. The chief 
Chautauqua assemblies are under the leadership of less 
than a dozen men, who seem to be possessed with the 
conviction that they have a mission, with skill to accom- 
plish it. A great responsibility rests on them, to hold 
the Bible and its study as the heart of this movement, 
to choose teachers and speakers in sympathy with the 
people, and at the same time filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and to lift the restlessness of this summer life into the 
calm of holy thought and feeling, and consecrated pur- 
pose in the service of God. 

Boston, Mass. 

THE STUDY OF THE PASSAGES BETWEEN 
THE LESSONS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY B, ROBERTS. 





Every teacher, and every scholar, ought to study the 
passages which come between the Sunday-school lessons, 
Many are contented with the small portion selected by 
the International Committee, and published in the quar- 
terlies and lesson leaves. Such a practice cannot fail to 
give a one-sided and inadequate view of God’s word. 
The gaps left of necessity by the committee ought to be 





languages, are all pervaded by a sense of fellowship in 


filled by our careful reading, There is no more fruitful 
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rourdh of illustrations and applications than the lesson 
surroundings. Scripture is the best commentary on 
Scripture. The- best introductions and conclusions in 
-our teaching plan may often be found hidden in the 
intervening passages. A teacher does well to attack a 
lesson as a general takes a city. He surveys the sur- 
rounding country, scans every entrance and opening, 
then marches onward. 1 

This study of intervening passages is specially to be 
urged because of the light it throws on the meaning of 
the lesson. Bible events are dependent upon their sur- 
roundings, as are all other events of the world. Any 
deed made to stand alone, apart from its environments, 
cannot be rightly understood. Values depend on their 
relations to other things. We may say, with equal truth, 
that the world is large or small, as we compare it with 
a child’s marble or the sun. So the lesson passages have 
a meaning adjusted to the special relations in which they 
are set. We must bear in mind these surroundings to 
get the Bible point of view. 

One of the lessons of last year gave the picture of a 
great army reduced to three hundred men; and the last 
verse contained the assertion that the army started for 
battle. There we were, left on the very brink of a stir- 
ring scene. What class of lively boys, getting hold of 
the thought, would be content to stop there? Yet the 
next lesson jumped a century and ahalf, when every 
one of the gallant three hundred had been dead, buried, 
and wellnigh forgotten. Weare studying now the life 
of our Lord as recorded by Mark. Fragments only of 
the book are found in our quarterlies; yet some of the 
omitted parts are as worthy of study as those which have 
been selécted, and must be read if we hope to get clear 
and complete ideas of the lessons. We must read of 
our Saviour’s temptation and transfiguration, and the 
words he spoke of his sufferings and death, if we would 
gain the deepest meaning of his miracles. We must take 
note of the Pharisees, with their quibbles, and gharges, 
and ever-growing hostility; we must read his rebukes 
and warnings, if we would understand how his wonder- 

ful deeds and words were received by the people who 
heard him. Read of his choice of the twelve, and his 
sending them forth to spread his gospel; read of their 
selfish ambitions and materialistic conceptions, and such 
a lesson as “The Parable of the Sower” will be better 
understood. Moreover, only by such study can we gain 
‘the special view which Mark meant to give of Christ. 
Each evangelist has his, peculiar purpose in writing. 
Mark has grouped the words and works of the Saviour 
around his point of view, and it is worth oyr while to 
find it and to keep it in mind. 

This study of intervening passages helps us to form 
juster conceptions of the individual characters presented 
in the lessons. The Old Testament heroes need to be 
surrounded by the men of their times. Place them in 
the company where they belong, throw around them 
their appropriate setting, and a truer estimate can be 
made of them. So the transcendent character of our 
Lord is best seen by a comparison with the men among 
whom he lived. Surround him with hypocritical for- 
malists, plodding peasants, political zealots, the un- 
scrupulous rich and the oppressed poor, and we behold 
a man towering, not only above his own age, but above 
every age. Compare his theughts with the ideas of those 
who questioned him and argued with him, and his divine 
claims are wellnigh irresistible. We are constrained to 
call him Lord and God; and he who asks us to believe 
‘that he was a mere man, the product of his times, makes 
the most audacious demands on our credulity. 

Only by the careful reading of intervening passages 
can we get any cognected idea of Bible history, or of the 
Bible as a whole. The lessons given us are meant to be 
landmarks, not lodging-places. As it is of little use to 
study the battle of Bunker Hill, if we do not know the 
history of the Revolution, so the Sunday-school lessons 
lose much of their power if we fail to appreciate their 
proper place in the development of God’skingdom. The 
criticism is made that the lessons have been selected on 
the “lop-skip-and-jump” principle. But such fault- 
finding indicates that there are “ hop-skip-and-jump ” 
students, and “hop-skip-and-jump ” teachers, who do 
not take up the Bible history as a whole, and unite the 
various parts by careful study between. There need be 
no chaotic impressions made upon pupils, if each lesson 
is made a part of the history to which it belongs. 

Again, we sometimes hear it said that the modern 
lesson system takes away from the knowledge of the 
Bible as a book. It is urged that quarterlies are studied, 
not Bibles. If there is a danger here, it can be met by 
‘the more faithful study of the relation of each lesson to 
the historical development of God’s kingdom. If the 
passages are kept in mind, the Bible as a 
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book will not be studied less, but more. While we study 
enthusiastically the selections made for us, we ought never 
to neglect the rich tracts that lie between. a 
West Hartford, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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SOUR APPLES, OR SWEET? 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. TAYLOR. 


“Where is the apple-basket?” asked Mary Little- 
wood, as she “ hopped and skipped” into the house. 

She was just home from school. The little white school- 
house where she went nestled under the trees on one 
corner of her father’s farm, nearly a half-mile away. A 
spring burst from the bank of the ravine below, and an 
elm-tree, whose roots the spring moistened, drooped its 
graceful branches, making a.shade as welcome to the 
children as the cool water, with the tin cup ever hanging 
on a projecting root. There they sported at recesses, and 
there they ate their noon lunch in summer days, when 
heat and dust made a tramp home at mid-day anything 
but pleasant. The boys, with a touch of gallantry quite 
rare for their age, had built a play-house for the girls,—a 
framework made of old limbs gathered from the adjacent; 
grove, and a covering of hemlock boughs. I hope they, 


> 


lantry, upset it all after the girls had partitioned it int 
kitchen, sitting-room, and bed-room, where their dolls 
were cuddled into beds made of wild flowers, and cur- 
tained with long shreds of moss. Rare fun it was! 

There were ten of them, but really only nine had much 
to do with their sports; for Betsy Baker was an odd one. 
It was not easy to say just what the trouble was; but— 
poor child !—nobody liked her, or wanted to bein her com- 
pany. When all the others were busy in the play-house, 
Betsy only sat around, for the most part, doing little but 
look on. Sometimes she would go and get a piece of 
board from a broken fence, to help finish the floor, or 
make a seat. She even contributed her doll, to complete 
the family, and carried water from the spring in their 
toy tea-pot, and did other such outside work, but was 
rarely inside. She knew the other girls did not like her, 
and sometimes went off alone, and said to herself, “I’m 
a good mind to stay at home, and never come:to school 
again, the girls act so to me.” But Betsy did continue 
in school week after week. The others all had their 
intimate friends, but to her all were about alike, and 
none would even walk to school with her if any ther 
was near for company. So the summer wore away, and 
Betsy wished for the last day long before it came. But 
itcame. When Mary Littlewood skipped into her home 
asking, “ Where is the apple-basket?” the last day was 
at hand. 

- “Tn the pantry,” said her mother. 
want of it?” 

“To-morrow is the last day of school,” said Mary; 
“and I want to go down to the sweet-apple tree, and get 
one apple for each little girl, and have them for our 
nooning in the play-house. May I? Say yes, mamma; 
for none of the other girls have a sweet-apple tree 
like ours!” 

“Well,” said her mother, 
that are ripe and mellow.” 

Off Mary scampered, so delighted that she carelessly 
stepped on a little chicken as she turned the corner of 
the wood-house, and it went crying and limping to its 
mother in the coop. Mary followed until she saw it 
cuddled into the old hen’s down. Then, saying, ‘I guess 


“But what do you 


“if you can find enough 


for the apple-tree. 

Here and there they lay on the ground, turning up 
their yellow cheeks, and seeming to say, “ Here were!” 
She quickly owatited them into her basket,—nine of fiiem. 

“ But,”’ Mary said, “there are ten; that is, if I count 
Betsy Baker!” 

She found she was talking aloud to herself; but, look- 
ing around, to see if anybody could have overheard her, 
she continued: 

“Nobody likes Betsy, anyhow. I’m sure I don’t! 
And’ I'll just go to the sour-apple tree, and get the 
meanest little thing I can find; and that’ll make ten, 
and be a good joke too!” 

So off she set, and found a little, gnarled, hard apple, 
that looked sour. 

“There,” she said, as she threw it into the basket, 
“that looks just about as sour as Betsy acts!” 

Walking toward the house, and thinking of her 
mother, Mary felt uneasy about the sour apple; and 50, 





setting the basket down, she put the sour one in the 


never, in a boyish something quite different from gal- ‘ed 


it will be all right by morning!” turned with her basket | 
| out the apple-basket, with that great yellow one on top, 


Mary’s mother met her on the back porch, and was 
quite delighted at the good hit of finding such handsome 
specimens for the occasion. 

But, handling them one by one, she came upon the 
little hard one, 

“ What is this, Mary?” said her mother. “ You’ve 
made a mistake, and got one from the sour tree.” 

“No, no mistake at all,” said Mary. “I got that one 
on purpose for Betsy Baker. She is a little plague any- 
how, and that is just fit for her.” 

“But, Mary,” said her mother, “do you think you 
would like to have anybody treat you so, if you were 
Betsy Baker?” 

“T’m not Betsy,” said Mary, “nor a bit like her, 
either.” 

“ But suppose you were,” insisted her mother. “‘Sup- 
pose you had been born with a bad temper, and suppose 
your mother had been unkind to you, as they say Betsy’s 
is to her; would you like to have little girls treat you 
so? And, besides, what does Jesus say about doing to 
others as we would have them do to us?” 

Mary dropped her eyes, and, hanging her head, set 
the basket into the pantry, and saw it no more until next 
morning. When school time came, she started with her 
two baskets,—one of lunch, to which her mother had 

ded a glass of jelly because it was the last day, and 

e other with the apples, 

. Littlewood had said no more about the sour 
e, ‘but left Mary to think it out for herself alone, 
Evening came, and Mary returned with her two baskets 
empty; but her heart was full of delight. 

“ Well, my child,” said her mother, “ did you have a 
nice lunch with the girls?” 

“Oh! it was lovely,” cackled Mary; “just lovely. 
The teacher gave us a half-hour extra, and we made a 
little table in the play-house, and invited the teacher in 
with ie and I gave her the glass of jelly, because there 
was no apple for her. But she passed it around to us 
all; and the apples surprised them so, Then weall gave 
the boys outside a piece of our apples and some of the 
jelly too.” 

“And,” interrupted Mrs. Littlewood, “what about 
Betsy and the sour apple?” 

“Well, mamma,” said Mary, “you see, when I said 
my prayer last night, and came to ‘ forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors,’ I couldn’t say that. It made 
me think of Betsy and the apple so. I don’t know why. 
I didn’t owe Betsy anything that I knewof. But, some- 
how, when I would start and say ‘forgive,’ I couldn’t 
get any farther until I told God I would give Betsy a 
sweet apple. So I said I would, and then I went to sleep. 
This morning, you know, I was late to breakfast. Well, 
| I hurried down to the sweet-apple tree, before anybody 
else, to'get one for Betsy. And, don’t you believe, one 
had fallen in the night that was almost as large as any 
two others! Why, it was so big!” putting her two fists 
together. SoI said, ‘Poor little Betsy has been unhappy 
and had no fun all the time, and now I’m going to give 
her that biggest and yellowest apple of them all.’ §So, 
on my way to school, I threw the little sour one over into 
the pig’s pasture. I got into the school-house without 
the children’s seeing me, and hid my basket under my 
sun-hat. At recess I went around and whispered to all 
the girls, and said, ‘ Betsy Baker hasn’t had any fun all 
this term. She has been unhappy all the time, and not 
into the play-house any hardly. Now let’s invite her 
in to-day, and see if we cannot make her happy for once.’ 
The girls all agreed, and I went to Betsy myself, mamma, 
and asked her to go into the play-house. You ought to 
have seen how her eyes brightened, and her whole face 
looked as I never saw it look before. When I brought 






ty 


an ‘Oh, oh!’ as big as the apple went all around. But 
when I went right past some other girls to Betsy, first of 
all, and gave her that big one, they all were still as death. 
Betsy looked up into my face so surprised,—only looked, 
—and I had to put the apple into her lap. Then she 
almost cried, and next she laughed, and we all laughed 
and laughed until we cried, just to see how happy Betsy 
was. I don’t know as we had ever seen her laugh before, 
and you can’t believe how changed she was. She played 
all noon-time and next recess, and the girls all liked her 
too. Why, we hardly knew it was Betsy at all, and the 
girls all said, ‘ Next term we will have Betsy in the play- 
house all the time.’ ” 

“Well, Mary,” said her mother, “ which do you think 
is better, when people are unhappy and disagreeable,— 
to treat them unkindly or kindly, to give them sour 
apples or sweet ones?” And Mary just then thought of 
the little crippled chicken, and went singing around the 
corner of the wood-house, 





bottom, and the sweet ones atop. 
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LESSON HELPS. 











—_—~»>——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.) 
3. January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist..................+ Mark 1: 1-11 
2 January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus...... 00.0... Mark 1 221-34 
8, Jannary 20.—Healing of the Leper Mark 1 : 35-45 
M. January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing.........0-csesssserssseeee Mark 2 : 1-12 
‘6 February 3.~The Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6. February 10.—The Fierce D i Mark 65: 1-20 
7. February i7.—The Timid Woman’s Touch Mark 5 : 25-34 
4. February 24,—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............ Mark 6 : 1-18 


9 March 3.—Jesus.the Messiah.. 





Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 











io. March 10,—The Child-like Spirit... Mark 9 : 33-42 
il, March 17.~—Christ’s Love to the Young leiinpboksnubentesnisencots Mark 10 : 13-22 
%. March A.—Blind Bartimeus Mark 10 ; 46-52 


13, March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 6 ; 15-2); or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10. 





‘LESSON VI., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1889. 
Titrte: THE FIERCE DEMONIAC. 


LESSON 


(Mark 5 : 1-20. 
COMMON VERSION. 


* 1 And they came over unto the 
_ ther side of the sea, into the 
, Country of the Gid-a-rénes’. 

. 2 And when he was come out 
_ Of the ship, immediately there 
‘met him out of the tombs a man 
- with an unclean spirit, 

_. 8 Who had his dwelling among 
the tombs; and no man could 
bind him, no, not with chains: 

_ 4 Because that he had been 

often bound with fetters and 
chains, and the chains had been 
plucked asunder by him, and the | ' 
fetters broken in pieces: neither 
could any man tame him, 

6 And always, night and day, 

_ he was in the mountains, and in 

the tombs, crying, and cutting 
himself with stones, 

6 But when he saw Jesus afar 
off, he ran and worshipped him, 

7 And cried with a loud voice, 
lid pnid, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most 
high God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. 

8 (For he said unto him, Come 
Out of the man, thoy unclean 


) 

9 And he asked him, What és 
thy name? And he answered, 
Saying, My name i Legion: for 
hdd are many. 

10 And he besought him much 
-that he would not send them 
away out of the country. 

-11 Now there was there nigh 
nto the mountains a great herd 
Of swine feeding. 

12 And all the devils besought 
bim, saying, Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into 
them. 


--18 And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave, And the unclean 
een went out, and entered into 

swine; and the herd ran vio- 
ently down a steep place into 
the sea, (they were about two 
thousand,) and were choked in 
the sca. 

4 And they that fed the swine 
fled, and told @ in the city, and 
in the country. And they went 
Out to see what it was that was 
done. 

15 And they come to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with 
the devil, and had the legion, 
sitting, and clothed, and in his 
right mind; and they were afraid. 

416 And they that saw i told 
them how it befell to him that 
‘Was possessed with the devil, and 
Qlse concerning the swine. 

, 17 And they began to pray him 
to depart out of their coasts. 

18 And when he was come into 
the ship, he that had been ros- 
sessed with the devil prayed him 
that he might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him 
not, but saith unto him, Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compas- 
éion on thee, 
20 And he departed, and began 
to publish in De-cip’o-lis how 
great things Jesus had done for 


Memory verses, 18-20.) 


10 many. Avd he besought him 


11 Now there was there on the 


12 of swine feeding. And they 


13 enterintothem. And he gave 


14 choked in the sea. And they 


15 And they come to Jesus, and 
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TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION, ~ 

1 And they came to the 
side of the sea, into the cowl 

2 of the Gerasenes. And 
he was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out 
of the tombs a man with an 
8 unclean spirit, who had his 
dwelling in the tombs; and no 
man could any more bind him, 
4 no, not with a chain; because 
that hé had been often bound 
with fettersand chains, andthe 
chains had been rent asunder 
by him, and the fetterg@proken 
in pieces: and no man had 
5 strength to tame him. And 
always, night and day, in the 
tombs and in the mountains, 
he was crying out, and cut- 
6 ting himself with stones. And 
when he saw Jesus from afar, 
he ran and worshipped him; 
7 and crying out with a loud 
voice, he saith, What have I 
to do with thee. Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God? I 
adjure thee by God, torment 
8 menot, For hesaid unto him, 
Come forth, thou unclean 
9 spirit, out of the man, And 
he asked him, What is thy 
name? Andhesaith untohim, 
My name is Legion ; for we are 


much that he would not send 
them away out of the country. 


mountain side a great herd 


besought him, saying, Send us 
into the swine, that we may 


them leave, And the unclean 
spirits came out, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into 
the sea, in number about two 
thousand; and they were 


that fed them fled, and told it 
in the city, andin the country. 
And they came to see what it 
was that had come to pass. 


bebold! him that was possessed 
with devils sitting, clothed and 
in his right mind, even him 
that had the legion: and they 
16 were afraid. And they that 
saw it declared unto them how 
it befell 'him that was pos- 
sessed with devils, and con- 
17 cerning the swine, And they 
began to beseech him to depart 
18 from their borders. And ashe 
was entering into the boat, he 
that had been possessed with 
devils besought him that he 
19 might be with him. And he 
suffered him not, but saith 
unto him, Go to thy house unto 
thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and how he had 


20 mercy on thee. And he went 


his way, and began to publish 
in Decapolis how great things 
Jesus had done for him: and 
all men did marvel. 


30Or, the demoniae *Gr. demons. 






in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 









‘ghere met him two possessed with devils (Mat 
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: LESSON PLAN. 
Towic OF THE QUARTER : Jesus the Mighty Worker. 
Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 


very works’ sake.—John 14 : 11. 





Lesson Toric: Freeing the Enslaved. 


1. Enslaved, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Freed, vs. 6-14. 
3. Renewed, vs. 16-20. 


GotpEeN Text: Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compas- 
sion on thee.—Mark 5 : 19, 


Darty Home REApInes: 


M.—Mark 5:1-20. Freeing the enslaved. 

T.—Matt. 8:28to9:1. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 8 ; 26-40, Luke’s parallel narrative, 
T.—Rom. 3: 1-20. Enslaved by sin. © 

F.—Rom. 6 : 1-23. Sin’s bondage broken. 

$.—John 8 : 31-51. The way of deliverance, 

$.—Gal. 5 : 1-26. The life of liberty. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ENSLAVED, 
1, Ruled by Demons: 


‘A man with an wnelean spirit (2). 


28). 
en ey spirits... enter in and dwell there (fat 12 : 45). 
name is Legion ; ‘for we are many (Mark 5 
ver themselves out of the snare of the devil rt Tim. 2 ; 26), 


L. Separated from Friends : 
Who had his dweiling in the tombs (8). 
They that did see me without fled from me (Psa. 81 : 11). 
No man cureth for my soul (Psa. 142 ; 4). 
Depart from me, ye cursed (Matt. 25 : 4 }. 
Who had devils;... and abode not in any house (Luke 8 : 27). 
I, Injurious of Self: 
He was... outing himself with stones (5). 
Deceitful men shall not live out balk | their days (Psa. 55 ; 
He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul (Prov. ry ’ $6). 
Thou hast fallen by thine tay CG a 14:1). 
a wages of sin is death (Rom. 
“There met him... aman wie. an unclean spirit.” (1) Jesus, 
a mighty Deliverer ; (2) Satan, the base despuiler; (8) Man, 


the coveted prize 
2. “No man had stre ngth to tame him.” (1) Satanic power; (2) 
; (3) Divine help. 


Human inabilit 
8. ‘Cutting himse "with stones.” %) Ruled by Satan ; (2) Ruined 


by sel€ ; (3) Rescued by C 


II, FREED, 
1, The Liberator Recognized ; 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of ... God f (7.) 
What have we to do with thee, thou Son of God ? (Matt. 8 : 29.) 
I know thee wha thou art, the Holy One of God (Mark 1: 24). 
I paw seen, .. that this is the Sou of God (John 1 ; 34). 
If. . . the Sonshall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (John 8 : 36). 


i. The Liberating Command : 
Come forth, thow unclean spirit, owt of the man (8). 


de 9 nto them, Go (Matt. 8 : %). 
y peace, and come out of him (Mark 1 : 25). 
thy sins are forgiven (Mark 2 : 5), 
ie name of Jesus Christ of N: azareth, walk (Acts $: sh 
i, The Liberation Effected ; 
And the unclean spirits came out (13). 
They came out, and went into the swine (Matt. 8 : $2). 
The unclean spirit . . . came out yl _ (Mark 1: 26). 
Being made free from sin (Rom. 6 : 18). 
With freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 
1. ‘‘ When he saw Jesus from afar, he ran and worshipped him,” 
o tt Recognition ; (2) Haste; (8) Appeal; (4) Response. 
‘*Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man.” (2 ane 
«split recognized ; (2) The command issued ; (8) The man 
And they came to see what it was that had come to pass,” 
ei A peerieas Worker ; (2) A mighty work ; (8) A curious crowd. 


III, RENEWED. 
1. Reason Res‘ored: 


Clothed and in his right mind (15), 
Sitting, ... in his right mind, at the feet of + (Luke 8 : 85). 
When he came to himself he said (Luke 15 : 
The mind of the flesh is enmity against God d om. 8: 7). 
Be renewed in the spirit of your mind (Eph, 4 ; 23). 


Ul. Fellowship Sought : 

He... besought him that he mightbe with him (18). 
I will ag thee whithersoever thou goest (Matt. 8 : 19), 

em ere him that he might be with him (Luke 8 : 88), 
The constrain him, saying, Abide with us (Luke 24 : 29). 

, why cannot I follow thee even now? (John 18 : 87.) 

Ul. Praises Prociaimed : 
sa ee - .. how great things Jesus had done 


He went oak, and 2nd Deane to publish it much (Mark 1 ; 45). 
So much the great deal they published it (Mark 7 : 86). 
ay great things i hath done os ie pe cyae 8 : 89). 


he Lamb that hath been slain (Ri 
cea and in his right mind.” a h ph han iB transforma- 
tion ; (2) Am + Transformer, 
2 “That he might 


with him, iF Fellowship with Jesns: (1) In 
bodily companionship; (2) In spiritual companionship ; (3) In 
hd comananipnsie A pointed mission ; (2) A read 

a OR ‘ n D; re: 
sage; (3) An-accessible audi rh pony ‘ apices 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRIST’S WORK WITH DEMONS. 


He cast out demons (Matt. 4: 24; 8:16; Mark 1: 32, 89; 9: 25; Luke 
6 : 18). 

Sometimes, many from one person (Mark 5 : 9; Luke 8 : 2, 30). 

His power attributed to Satan (Matt. 9 : 34 ; 12: 24; Luke 1l : 15), 

His own claim (Matt. 12 : 25-28 ; Luke 11 : 17-22). 

Demons knew him (Matt. 8 : 29; Mark 1 :24,84; 3:11; 5:6,7; Luke 
4:34). 

Effects of demons on men (Matt. 8: 28 ; 12:22; Mark 1:23; 5:25; 
9:17-22; Luke 4:83; 11: 14). 

Effects of demons on swine (Matt. 8 : 80-32). 

The Dr pees hase: sameness :25, 26; 9:26,27; Luke 4:35; 

Men empowered to cast them out (Matt. 7: 22; 10:1,8; Mark 3:16; 





out demons (Mark 1 : 27 ; 5:15; Luke 4 : 34, 31). 


Results of casting 
Work of the cured (Mark 5 : 18-20). 


Perils of the cured (Luke 11 : 24-26). 
A stupendous failure (Acts 19 : 13-16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

The great discourse in parables is reported most fully in 
Matthew, though probably many parables were uttered on 
that occasion which have not been recorded (Mark 4: 33, 34). 
Mark gives but three. The second (Mark 4°: 26-29) is pecu- 
liar to his narrative, setting forth the gtadual growth of the 
kingdom of God. Notice that the miracles peculiar to this 
Gospel were gradual cures (Mark 7 : 32-35; 8 : 22-26). 
Chapter 4: 21-24 contains some sayings similar to those in 
the Sermon on the Mount. The voyage across the lake took 
place on the evening of that day (Mark 4: 35, 36); and the 
miraculous stilling of the tempest is narrated by all three 
evangelists (Matt. 8: 23-27; Mark 4: 37-41; Luke 8 : 22-25). 
The landing on the’otler shore probably took place early on 
the next day. 
The place was on the east shore of the lake in the country 
of the “Gerasenes” (Mark; Rev. Ver.), which is also called 
the country of the “Gadarenes” (Matt., Rev. Ver.) and of 
the “Gergesenes” (Luke, Rev. Ver., marg.). The confusion 
in the readings has led to much discussion as to the locality. 
Dr. Thomson thinks there was a small place called Gersa (or 
some similar name) south of Wady es Semak, about midway 
down the eastern shore, and that the name “Gergesenes” 
was derived from this. The locality which he claims to have 
identified meets all the requirements of the various narra- 
tives; and his theory is favored by the better supported 
readings (which, in his argument, he fails to indicate with 
exactness), ; 
The time was the day after the discourse in parables, in 
the later half of 781, year of Rome—A.D, 28. 

Purallel passages: Matthew & : 28-34; Luke 8 : 26-30, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
» BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-5.—And they came to the other side of the sea, into 
the country of the Gerasenes.. And when he was come out of the 
boat, straightway there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling in the tombs: and no man 
could any more bind him, no, not with a chain; because that he 
had been often bound with felters and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces: and 
no man had strength to tame him. And always, night and day, 
in the tombs and in the mountains, he was erying out, and eulting 
himself with stones: The texts of the three Gospels vary with 
respect to the name in the first verse. The best text in 
Matthew gives Gadarenes, in Mark Gerasenes, The place 
referred to is probably Gerasa (Kersa), on the eastern border 
of the Sea of Galilee. Gadara was at a considerable distance 
from the scene of Jesus’ present activity, south-east of the sea. 
At the time of the Sermon on the Mount, and of what fol- 
lowed it, as recorded in the latter part of the third chapter 
and in the fourth chapter, Jesus was on the west side of the 
lake; but now the disciples cross over to the east side, as is 
mentioned in Mark 4; 33-41, and Jesus accompanies them in 
the boat. Immediately after they land, the maniac comes to 
Jesus,'and the scene which is here recounted takes place. 
The man came out of the tombs, the evangelist says. These 
tombs were excavations in the mountain side, which would 
easily furnish shelter for men who, from insanity, were dis- 
posed to keep away from the towns and villages. According 
to Matthew, there were two of these men who lived together 
in this wild way. Mark and Luke mention only one. The 
malady is described in all the three Gospels as a possession: by 
an unclean spirit ordemon. The manifestations or characteris- 


maniac, acting under the power and impulse of au evil spirit. 
Whether the insanity was connected with previous sensual 
indulgence or sin on the man’s part, is uncertain. No men- 
tion of any such cause is made by the evangelist; and it is 
worthy of notice that, in all cases of demoniacal possession, 
the symptoms, if we may use the term, are physical, and not 
moral. The demoniacs do not seem to have been sinners in 
any sense in which other men were not sinners. The suppo- 
sition that they were so is, at the most, a conjecture. The 
case is more fully described by Mark than it is either by 
Matthew or by Luke, But the special details mentioned by 
the latter accord fully in character with those in the more 
graphic account of the former; and they bear additional 
testimony to the violence of the insanity which had come 
upon the man through the influence and operation of the 
demon. The two points which are especially set forth by 
Mark are the great physical strength of the man, as developed 
in connection with the insanity, and his wild outcries and 
attempts to do injury to himself. Though bound with fetters 
and chains, he could not be subdued or held fast. By his 
extraordinary power he broke the chains, and, freeing him- 
self from all restraint, went forth into the mountain region, 
untamed and untamable. There he raved continually with 
the wild mania which cries out with terrible excitement; and, 





6:18; 0: elute coded acerca 11, 12) 


seizing the sharp stones which he found in his wanderings 
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Ihe tried to do violence to himeclf, He was, as Matthew tells 


us, the terror of the region, filling all with alarm, so that 


‘they did not venture to pass by that way.’ It would seem evi- 


dent, from the description, that the man had been for a long 
time in this condition, and that his insanity and its violent 
outbreaks were constant. As Jesus goes forth from the boat 
to the shore, this man meets him. He had seen him from a 
distance, the evangelist tells us, and hastened at once to go 
to him. 3 

Verses 6-9.—And when he saw Jesus from afar, he ran and 
worshipped him ; and crying out with a loud voice, he saith, What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God ? 
I adjure thee by God, torment me not. For he said unto him, 
Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man. And he asked 
him, What is thy name? And he saith unto him, My name is 
Legion ; for we are many: The word “worshipped” is to be 
understood here in the sense of “did obeisance,” or “ pros- 
trated himself” before him. The man seems evidently, from 
the statement of the following verse, to have been impelled 
to his action here by the spirit which possessed him. The 
evil spirit recognized Jesus, after the same manner with the 
spirit spoken of in Mark 1: 24. These demons saw in Jesus 
a power hostile to themselves, and one which they feared. 
The words used correspond somewhat nearly with those found 
in Mark.1 ; 24, “ What have I to do with thee?” Thy sphere 
and ours are widely different. Why interfere with us? Why 
break in upon our domain? Is it for the purpose of tor- 
menting or destroying us? I adjure:thee by God, torment 


‘us not. The demon, in Mark 1: 24, acknowledges Jesus as 


the Holy One of God,—the one who ig consecrated and 
appointed of God for the divine work. Here the demon sees 
in him the Son of the Most High God,—the one who in a 
peculiar sense, as distinguished from all others, is the divine 
Son. The strong declarations which the evangelist records 
show us that he regarded these spirits, even at this early 
period in the history of Jesus’ work, as knowing his exalted 
office and character with a deeper knowledge than the ordi- 
nary men about him had. The action here seems to have 
been that of the spirit, rather than the man; the spirit causes 


- the man to prostrate himself, in order that, thus doing obei- 


sance, it may, if possible, escape the torment which it dreads. 
The special occasion of the petition is indicated in verse 8. 
Jesus had just bidden the spirit go forth out of the man, and 
the fear consequently arose that the sending forth might be 
to the place of punishment. Do not bring the final doom 
upon us. The word “for” of verse 8, as connected with 
verse 7, seems to indicate clearly that the verb “said” is 
equivalent to “had said,”—the words “Come forth,” etc. 
having been spoken before the utterance of the words “I 
adjure thee,” etc. Whether the ninth verse is to be regarded 
as, in the same way, antecedent to the words of verse 7, is 
uncertain. It is more probable that verse 9 was spoken after 
the words uttered by the spirit.— What is thy na®te ? We may 
believe that this question was asked by Jesus to the end of 
bringing before the minds of the disciples, and others who 
were present, the character and impressiveness of the miracle. 
The question, however, may have somewhat of a judicial 
character. It is evident from all that the evangelists tell us 
of Jesus as related to these evil spirits, that he did not put 
the question for the purpose of gaining information for him- 
self. No doubt, in many cases, the course which Jesus took 
with those who were thus possessed was determined by the 
condition of their minds. In the mysterious connection 
between the spirit of the individual and the demon which 
had taken possession of it, there may, not improbably, have 
been involved certain necessities which we do not fully under- 
stand. It may have been essential, or at least important, to 
the end of the cure, that the man should be dealt with after 
the manner in which those were treated upon whom insanity 
had come in other ways. The word “Legion” is borrowed 
from the Roman military designation. The Roman legion 
consisted of about six thousand men; but the word was un- 
doubtedly used, as it sometimes is with us, in a more general 
way, to designate a large number. The added words “for 
we are many” indicate this general sense here. The story, 
as given by the three evangelists, represents the man as 
actually possessed by a large number of spirits, whichewere 
acting in unity so far that they cou be spoken of and could 
speak as one. 

Verses 10-13.— And he besought him much that he would not 
send them away out of the country. Now there was there on the 
mountain side a great herd of swine feeding. And they besought 
him, saying, Send, us into the swine, that we may enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. And the unclean spirits came out, and 
entered into the swine: and the herd rushed down the steep into 
the sea, in number about two thousand ; and they were choked in 
the sea: The word “he,” at the beginning of verse 10; refers 
to the man as speaking under the ‘influence and, as it were, 
in the person, of the spirits. He speaks asif with the voice 
of them all, and presses their earnest request upon Jesus. 
The expression “send them away out of the country” is 
peculiar to Mark. Luke has“ into the abyss.” “The abyss” 
here means the place of punishment. Some have supposed 
that Mark’s expression is substantially equivalent to Luke's. 
Godet says, in his notes on the passage in Luke: The demon 

understands that he must release his prey; but he does not 


want to enter forthwith into a condition in which contact 
with terrestrial réalities would be no longer possible to him. 
In Mark there is found the strange expression: Not to send 
them ‘out of the country,’ which may mean ‘to the desert,’ 
where unclean, but not captive, spirits were thought to dwell, 
or into ‘the abyss,’ whence they went forth to find a tem- 
porary abode upon the earth. The sequel shows that the 
second meaning must be preferred.” Some think that the 
desire to remain in that district was because of its lawless 
character. They desire to remain in the region where they 
had exercised their power, if they must leave the particular 
man whom they had taken possession of, and had driven to 
violent madness. Whatever explanation may be given, we 
may see in the request, and also in the one which follows, 
the same desire which is expressed in verse 7. The spirits 
feared that Jesus had come to torment them, and send them 
at once to the place of punishment. They would escape this ; 
and the following petitions are to this end. The entrance of 
the unclean spirits into the swine is difficult of explanation. 
The story is told as if the spirits were desirous, and as if they 
were able, to take possession of the animals after a manner 
similar or kindred to that in which they took possession of 
men. How far this may be possible, we may not be in a 
position to determine, but we may readily see that there are 
difficulties in the way of such possession. Still it seems evi- 
dent that the demons affected man in the way of bodily disease 
and derangement, and that the operation on the mind appears 
to haye been in connection with and consequent upon such 
physical disorder. Dean Alford says: “If the unchecked 
indulgence of sensual appetite afforded an inlet for the powers 
of evil to possess the human demoniac, then we have their 
influence joined to that part of man’s nature which he has in 
common with the brutes that perish, the animal and sensual 
soul, We may thus conceive that the same animal and sensual 
soul in the brute may be receptive of similar demoniacal 
influence.” This view is held, in substance, by many persons 
who attempt to give an explanation of the fact here men- 
tioned. We are probably not in a condition to determine 
with certainty how far, in these cases of demoniacal posses- 
sion, the person possessed was dealt with from the stand- 
point, as it were, of hisown ideas. Godet says: “The Jewish 
exorcists, in order to assure their patients that they were 
cured, were accustomed to set a pitcher of water or some 
other object in the apartment where the expulsion took place, 
which the demon took care to upset in going out. What 
they were accustomed to do as charlatans, Jesus sees it good 
to do as a physician. The identification of. the sick man with 
his demon had been a long-existing fact of consciousness. A 
decisive sign of the reality of the departure of the evil power 
was needed to give the possessed perfect assurance of his 
deliverance.” Whether we may go so far as this or not, 
there may have been something in the subjective condition 
of the demoniac which made the seeming possession of the 
swine, though in reality an influence upon them which ter- 
rified them and drove them into the sea, a means of estab- 
lishing the cure. It must be observed, however, that the 
narrative is given with that particularity of detail which 
would indicate the writer’s belief in the reality of the several 
circumstances’ stated. He mentions the request on the part 
of the demons that they might enter into the swine, and also 
states that they entered into them. They came out of the 
man, he says, and entered into the swine. The effect upon 
the swine is also spoken of as if it were the result of this 
entfance. It would seem that we ought not to lose sight of 
all this in our dealing with the story, and that our explana- 
tion must recognize what is se simply set forth in the three- 
fold narrative’ of the Gospels, as well as the difficulties which 
we may find in anything like a full possession of an animal 
by an evil spirit. 

Verses 14-17.—And they that fed them fled, and told it in the 


city, and in the country. And they came to see what it was that | 


had come to pass. And they come to Jesus, and behold him that 
was possessed with devils sitting, clothed and in his right mind, 
even him that had the legion: and they were afraid. And they 
that saw it declared'unto them how it befell him that was possessed 
with es and concerning the swine. And they began to beseech 
him to depart from their borders: The men who were caring for 
and feeding the swine must have been deeply impressed by 
what had occurred. The cure of the man, the ‘power dis- 
played by Jesus, and the astonishing effect which had been 
produced upon the herd, must have filled their minds with 
wonder, not unmingled with fear. ‘The scene,” as Dr. Mori- 
son remarks, “pictures itself readily and vividly upon the 
canvas of the imagination. There were several individuals 
tending the herd. The moment that they recover from the 
first stun which they would experience when they witnessed 
the consummated, catastrophe of the herd, they flee, under 
the influence of intense excitement, first into the city, and 
then into the surrounding fields, where numbers of the in- 
habitants would be at work. They shout aloud, wherever 
they meet with-individuals, that the whole herd has rushed 
into the sea and is drowned, and that the wild man of the 
tombs is in his senses.” The people whom they saw were 
astonished, like themselves, when they heard the report. 
They were moved to come to the place where the event 





oceurred, and, on arriving there, they come to Jesus. The 


man was sitting quietly, and was clothed, and was in his right 
mind. So opposite was his condition to what it had been, 
that there could be no doubt of the reality of the cure of 
which they had been told. In their turn they were aston- 
ished, and were struck with awe and fear. The persons who 
had carried the tidings to the city and country seem probably 
to have returned; and they now tell the details of the story. 
The astonishment of the hearers is naturally increased as the 
full account is given them, and, apparently, they were also 
increasingly alarmed as they thought of the consequences 
which might follow. They began now, as the evangelist says, 
to beseech him to depart from their borders. The cause of 
this action on their part was, not improbably, an apprehen- 
sion that further destruction of property might occur in 
connection with further miracles, in case he should remain 
in their district of country. Mingled with feelings and fears 
of this sort, the awe and astonishment which came upon them 
may have led, by reason of some indefinite terror, to a desire 
to be free from his presence, 

Verses 18-20.—And as he was entering into the boat, he that 
had been possessed with devils besought him that he might be with 
him. And he suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go to thy 
house unto thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee, and how he had mercy on thee. And he went 
his way, and began to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus 


turned away from the people at once, as if he would remain 
with them no longer.than they wished. He had done his 
one work for this time, and would leave the miracle and the 
story of it to make their own impression. The man who was 
delivered from the demoniacal possession had a far different 
feeling—and we may not wonder that it was so—from these 
persons, who had been drawn together by their curiosity and 
astonishment when they heard the report of what had been 
accomplishéd for him. He desired to attend Jesus on his 
further journeying, and therefore he eagerly followed him to 
the boat, which was waiting for him, and in which he was 
about to cross the lake. "We may believe that he also desired 
to be his disciple. Jesus was ready to accept him as a 
disciple, if he truly believed, as we can scarcely doubt 
that he did. But there was another work for the man; and 
Jesus declined his request, and directed his mind to this 
work. It is a noteworthy fact that, while Jesus in other 


on whom they had been wrought, he here commands the 
man to proclaim what had been done. It is possible that the 
cause, in this case, is to be found in connection with some 
peculiarity in the man’s relation to his friends, It may have 
been necessary to the end of their reception of him, and 
belief in his cure, that he should joyously and thankfully 
relate the story. But the more probable ground of this 
command of Jesus we may believe to have been the fact that, 
in this way, an opportunity would be given to make known 
the miraculous power of Jesus, and so to bear effective testi- 
mony for him, in a region where the population was more 
largely of Gentile origin and beliefs than was ordinarily the 
case in the regions wheré he preached the gospel. The effect 
which Jesus desired and intended to produce was, in some 
measure at least, realized. The man obeyed the command, 
He told the story of his cure widely in the district called 
Decapolis, where his abode had been; and the people who 
listened to him marveled. The region called Decapolis,— 
the name being derived from words meaning “ ten cities,”— 
was, for the most part, on the egst side of the lake and the 
river Jordan. Scythopolis was, however, one of these cities, 
according to Josephus; and it was on the west side. The 
cross seems to have been planted, as Canon Cook remarks in 
his annotations on the passage, through the work of this man; 
and the way may thus have been prepared for the return of 
Jesus, which is indicated, apparently, in the seventh chapter 
of this Gospel, at the thirty-first verse. 
Yule University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. Our earthly dwelling is not so well closed but that a strange 
breath may enter it. The Lord has fully experienced this,— 
he who, upon entering this domain, has encountered a being 
whom he has called “the strong’man,” and with whom he 
has been obliged to fight in single combat before undertaking 
the conquest of humanity (Mark 3: 27); he who, in the last 
days of his life, has had to wrestle before God on behalf of 
his weak disciple, with the invisible enemy who asked that 
he might sift him (Luke 22: 31,32). He well knew that he 
had confronting him a malevolent power, more formidable 
than all the powers of this‘world; and he was aware that 


prepared to carry out the orders of its chief. This is the 
reason why he has spoken of the “everlasting fire prepared 
for Satan and his angels,” where those from among men who 
have worked with demons will receive their recompense 
(Matt. 25 : 41). ; 

2. Under what form should we describe to ourselves the 
action which is exercised by these invisible powers in the 





realm of human existence? Sometimes the word of Jesus 





had done for him: and all men did marvel: Jesus seems to have + 


cases forbade the publishing abroad of his miracles by those - 


this power was not a single personality, but a whole army . 
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causes us to see in the diabolical power an enemy who is capa- 
ble of disturbing our mental faculties. Sometimes it shows 
him engaged in perverting our moral life, and impelling our 
Will to evil excesses. 

8. It is under the first of these two forms that we see the 
diabolical power exercised in the narrative which we are 
studying. The state of the possessed ones is that of sickness 
rather than vice, In the gospel narratives, the demoniacs 
are always classed among the sick, although constituting a 
separate class among them (Mark 1 ; 32-34, and elsewhere). 
Probably they were persong in whom a mental disturbance 
had opened the door to an evil influence. It is a fact worthy 
of remark, and difficult to explain, that the greater part of 
the examples of these mental diseases that the gospel gives 
are found on the borders of Israelitish monotheism and the 
polytheism of ths surrounding nations; thus, in Galilee 
rather than in Judea; then in Decapolis and Phenicia. It 
seems that at the time of the coming of Jesus there was, as 
it were, the beginning of a disorganization of humanity, to 
which this beneficent coming was intended, in due time (Rom. 
5:6), to put an end. We ask if similar conditions are still 
met with to-day, by us,.among those who are attacked with 


insanity? We may infer so in cases where the will of the | 


sick person is bound, as it were, by a mysterious force which 
paralyzes it, and in those cases where the sick person loses 
the consciousness of his personality. For these character- 
istics seem to have been those which were found in the pos- 
sessed persons menticaed in the Gospel. 


_ ‘4 The second form of diabolical action in the midst of man- 


kind interests us more directly; it is the influence which 
Satan exercises over man in order to excite him to revolt 
fgainst God. Without doubt, we are naturally unsubmissive, 
find inclined to disobedience to the divine law. But there 
are moments when this tendency acquires a degree of vio- 
lence which far exceeds the measure of our natural or delib- 
erate wickedness, Thus, when the fire of lust is as if stirred 
up in us by a strange breath, and becomes in the soul, with 
the aid of an excited imagination, a flame which cqmpletely 
envelops us; or when an angry impulse or a feeling of hatred 
and revenge suddenly leads us to utter words or perform acts 
in which, a little later, we no longer recognize ourselves; or, 
again, when an uneasiness, a fear, suddenly increases in our 
spirit with inordinate power, and lays hold upon us to the 
point of disturbing our mental clearness, In this character- 
istic of sudden and inexplicable yiglence we can recognize, it 
seems to me, the action of the invisible magician who seeks 
to tempt us, like Jesus in the desert, by the mirage of great- 
ness; or to overwhelm us, like Jesus at Gethsemane, by the 
crushing weight of anguish and fear. We do not here speak 
of the cool domination exercised by Satan over certain souls, 
under the form of pride and"pharisaical hatred of the gospel 


‘(John 8 : 88, 41-44), 


5. What can the best resolutions accomplish against these 
mysteriously powerful impressions which St, Paul has called 
“the fiery darts of the wicked” (Eph. 6:16)? What can the 
inost logical arguments do to put am end to such states, and 
prevent the terrible failuresin which theyend? It is necessary 
to oppose force with force; it needs the arm of the stronger 
finan throwing down the strong man, See this furious man, 
Who but a moment ago menaced the Lord himself with his 
brutal contact! Behold him, like a ferocious beast subdued 
and tamed, seated at the feet of him who has restored him 
to himself by snatching him from Satan and bringing him 
Back to God. It is Jesus who still calms the tempests of the 


human soul, as he formerly calmed the tempests of nature. 


He is not far off. He comes to the encounter of any heart, 
young or old, of which Satan threatens to take possession. 
Let us throw ourselycs ai his feet! Let us lay hold of him 
fo effect his entrance within us! He will make him who 
had become the slave of iust, the sport of intemperance, the 
servant of anger and hatred, the victim of anguish and melan- 
choly,—he will make him, I say, the bearer of his peace, 
his calmness, his serenity, and his gentleness, and by that 
means also the instrument of salvation and the liberation 
of many. 


_ Neushdiel, Switzerland. 





THE LORD OF DEMONS. 


% BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


* The awful picture of this demonijac is either painted from 
life, or it is one of the most wonderful feats of the poetic 
imagination. Nothing more terrible, vivid, penetrating, and 
real was ever conceived by the greatest creative genius. If 
it is not simply a portrait, Aschylus or Dante might own the 
artist for a brother, We see the quiet landing on the eastern 


* ghore, and almost hear the yells that broke the silence as 


the fierce demon-ridden man hurried to meet them, perhaps 
With hostile purpose, The dreadful characteristics of his 
state are sharply and profoundly signalized, He lives up in 
the rock-hewn tombs which overhang the beach; forall which 
Belongs to corruption and death is congenial to the subjects 
of that dark kingdom of evil. He bas superhuman strength, 
and has known no gentle efforts to reclaim, but only savage 
@itempts to “tame” by force, as if he were q beast, Fetters 








and manacles have been snapped like rushes by him. Rest-| 
less, sleepless, hating men, he has made the night hideous 
with his wild shrieks, and fled, swift as the wind, from place 
to place among the lonely hills. Insensible to pain, and 
deriving some dreadful satisfaction from his own wounds, he 
has gashed himself with splinters of rock, and howled, in a 
delirium of pain and pleasure, at the sight of bis own blood. 
His sharpened eyesight sees Jesus from afar, and, with the 
disordered haste and preternatural agility which marked all 
his movements, he runs towards him. Such is the introduc- 
tion to the narrative of the cure. It paints for us not merely 
a maniac, but a demoniac. He is not a man at war with 
himself, but a man at war with other beings, who have 
forced themselves into his house of life. At least, so says 
Mark, and so said Jesus; and if the story before us is true, its 
subsequent incidents compel the acceptance of that explana- 
tion. What went into the herd of swine? 

The narrative of the restoration of the sufferer has a 
remarkable feature, which may help to mark off its stages. 
The word “besought” occurs four times in it, and we may 
group the details round each instance, 

1, The demons beseeching Jesus through the man’s voice,— 
He was, in the exact sense of the word, distracted,—drawn two 
ways, For it would seem to have been the self in him that 
ran to Jesus and fell at his feet, as if in some dim hope of 
rescue; but it is the demons in him that speak, though the 
yoice be his. They force him to utter their wishes, their 
terrors, their loathing of Christ, though he says “I” and 
“me,” as if these were hisown. That horrible condition of 
a double, or, as in this case, a manifold personality, speaking 
through human organs, and overwhelming the proper self, 
mysterious as it is, is the very essence of the awful misery of 
the demoniacs, Unless we are resolved to force meanings of 
our own on Scripture, I do not see how we can ayoid recog- 
nizing this. What black thoughts, seething with all rebel- 
lious agitation, the reluctant lips have to utter! The self- 
drawn picture of the demoniac nature is as yivid, and more 
repellent, than the evangelist’s terrible portrait of the outward 
man, Whatever dumb yearning after Jesus may have been 
in the oppressed human consciousness, his words are a shriek 
of terror and recoil, The mere presence of Christ lashes the 
demons into paroxysms; but, before the man spoke, Christ 
had spoken his stern command to come forth. He is an- 
swered by this howl of fear and hate, Clear.recognition of 
Christ’s person is in it, and not diffieult to explain, if we 
believe that others than the sufferer looked through his wild 
eyes, and spoke in his loud cry. They know him, who had 
conquered their prince long ago; if the existence of fallen 
spirits be admitted, their knowledge is no difficulty, The 
next element in the words is hatred, as fixed as the knowledge 
is clear, God’s supremacy and loftiness, and Christ’s nature, 
are recognized, but only the more abhorred, The name of 
God can be used as a spell to sway Jesus, but it has no power 
to touch this fierce hatred into submission. “The devils also 
believe, and tremble.” This, then, is a dark possibility, 
which has become actual for real living beings, that they 
should know God, and hate as heartily as they know clearly, 
That is the terminus towards whieh human spirits may be 
traveling. Christ’s power is recognized too, and his mere 
presence makes the flock of obscene creatures nested in the 
man uneasy, like bats in a cave, who flutter against a light, 
They shrink from him, and shudderingly renounce all con- 
nection with him, as if their cries would alter faets, or make 
him relax his grip, The very words of the question prove 
itsfolly. “ What is there to me and thee?” implies that there 
were two parties to the answer, and the writhings of one of 
them could not break the bond. To all this is to be added 
that the “torment” deprecated was the expulsion from the 
man, as if there were some grim satisfaction and dreadful 
alleviation in being there, rather than “in the abyss,”—as 
Luke gives it,—which appears to be the alternative. If we 
put all these things together, we get an awful glimpse into 
the secrets of that dark realm, which it is better to ponder 
with awe than flippanily to deny or mock 

How striking is Christ’s unmoved calm in the face of all 
this fury! He is always laconic in dealing with dem@hiacs; 
and, no doubt, his tranquil presence helped to calm the man, 
however it excited the demon. The distinct intention of the 
question, “What is thy name?” is to rouse the man’s self- 
consciousness, and make him feel his separate existence, apart 
from the alien tyranny which had just been using his voice 
and usurping his personality, He had said “I” and “me.” 
Christ meets him with—Whao is the “I”? and the very effort 
to answer would facilitate the deliverance. But for the 
moment the foreign influence is still too strong, and the an- 
swer, than which there is nothing more weird and awful in 
the whole range of literature, comes, “My name is Legion; 
for we are many.” Note the momentary gleam of the true 
self in the first word or two, fading away into the old con- 
fusion. He begins with “my,” but he drops back to “ we.” 
Note the pathetic force of the name, This poor wretch had 
seen the solid mass of the Roman legion, the instrument 
by which foreign tyrants crushed the nations, He felt him- 
self oppressed and conquered by such a multitudinons 
array. The name reveals his confusion of himself with his 





oppressora, and his despair, while the lest clause has in it 


the voice of the “legion,” and a kind of cruel ring of 
triumph, as if spoken as mtich to terrify the victim as to 
answer the question. 

Again the man’s voice speaks, beseeching the direct ope 
posite of what he really would have desired. He was not so 
much in love with his dreadful tenants as to pray against 
their expulsion, but their fell power coerces his lips, and he 
asks for what would be his ruin. That prayer, clean con- 
trary to the man’s only hope, is surely the climax of the 
horror. ein a less degree, we also too often deprecate the 
stroke which delivers, and would fain keep the legion of 
evils which riot within. . 

2. The demons beseeching Jesus without disguise.—There 
seems to be intended a distinction between “he besought,” in 
verse 10, and “they besought,” in verse 12. Whether we are 
to suppose that, in the latter case, the man’s voice was used 
or no, the second request was more plainly not his, but theirs, 
It looks as if, somehow, the command was already beginning 
to take effect, and “he” and “they” were less closely inter- 
twined. It is easy to ridicule this part of the incident, and 
as easy to say that it is incredible; but it is wiser to remember 
the narrow bounds of our knowledge of the unseen world of 
being, and to be cautious in asserting that there is nothing 
beyond the horizon but vacuity, If there be unclean spirits, 
we know too little about them to say what is possiblé. Only 
this is plain, that the difficulty of supposing them to inhabit 
swine is less, if there be any difference, than of supposing 
them to inhabit men, since the animal nature, especially of 
such an animal, would correspond to their impurity, and be 
open to their driving. The house and the tenant are well 
matched. But why should the expelled demons seek such 
an abode? It would appear that anywhere was better 
than “the abyss,” and that, unless they could find some body 
to enter, thither they must go. It would seem, too, that there 
was no other land open to them,—for the prayer on the man’s 
lips had been not to send them “out of the country,” as if 
that was the only country on earth open to them. That 
makes for the opinion that demoniacal possession was the dark 
shadow which attended, for reasons not discoverable by us, 
the light of Christ’s coming, and was limited in time and 
space by his earthly manifestation. But on such matters 
there is not ground enough for certainty. Another difficulty 
has been raised as to Christ’s right to destroy property. It 
was very questionable property, if the owners were Jews. 
Jesus owns all things, and has the right and the power to use 
them as he will; and if the purposes served by the destruction 
of animal life or property are beneficent and lofty, it leaves 
no blot on his goodness, He used his miraculous power 
twice for destruction,—once on a fig-tree, once on 3 herd of 
swine. In both ‘gases, the good sought was worth the loss. 
Whether was it better that the herd should live and fatten, 
or that a man should be delivered, and that he and they who 
saw should be assured of his deliverance and of Christ’s 
power? “Is not a man much better than a sheep,” and 
much more than a pig? They are born to be killed, and 
nobody cries out cruelty. Why should not Christ have 
sanctioned this slaughter, if it helped to steady the poor 
man’s nerves, or to establish the reality of possession and of 
his deliverance? Notice that the drowning of the herd 
does not appear to have entered into the calculations of the 
unclean spirits. They desired houses to live in after their 
expulsion, and for them to plunge the swine into the lake 
would have defeated their purpose, The stampede was an 
unexpected effect of the commingling of the demonic with 
the animal nature, and outwitted the demons. “The devil 
is an ass.” There is a lower depth than the animal nature; 
and even swine feel uncomfortable when the demon is in 
them, and in their panic rush anywhere to get rid of the 
incubus, and, before they know, find themselves struggling 
in the lake. “Which things are an allegory.” 

8. The terrified Gerasenes beseeching Jesus to leave them. 
—They had rather haye their swine than their Saviour, and 
so, thongh they saw the demoniac sitting, clothed, and in his 
right mind, at the feet of Jesus, they in turn beseech that he 
should take himself away. Fear and selfishness prompted 
the prayer. The communities on the eastern side of the 
lake were largely Gentilg; and, no doubt, these people knew 
that they did many worse things than swine-keeping, and 
may have been afraid that some more of their wealth would 
have to go the same road asthe herd. They did not want 
instruction, nor feel that they needed a healer. Were their 
prayers so yery unlike the wishes of many of us? Is there 
nobody nowadays unwilling to let the thought of Christ inte 
his life, because he feels an uneasy suspicion that, if C) ist 
comes, a good deal will have to go? How many trades 
and schemes of life really beseech Jesus to go away and 
leave them in peace! 

And he goes away, The tragedy of life is that we have 
the awful power of severing ourselves from his influence, 
Christ commands unclean spirits, but he can only plead with 
hearts, And if we bid him depart, he is fain to leave us for 
the time to the indulgence of our foolish and wicked schemes, 
If any man open, he comes in—oh, how gladly! but if any 
man slam the door in his face, he can but tarry without and 
knock, Sometimes his withdrawing does more than his 


loudest knocking; and sometimes they who repelled him as 
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he stood on the beach call him back, as he moves away in 
the boat. It is in the hope that they may that he goes. 

4. The restored man’s beseeching to abide with Christ.— 
No wonder that the spirit of this man, all tremulous with 
the conflict, and scarcely able yet to realize his deliverance, 
clung to Christ, and besought him to let him continue by 
hisside. Conscious weakness, dread of some recurrence of the 
inward. hell, and grateful love, prompted the prayer. The 
prayer itself was partly right and partly wrong. Right, in 
clinging to Jesus as the only refuge from the past misery; 
wrong, in clinging to his visible presence as the only way‘of 
keeping near him. Therefore, he who had permitted the 
wish of the demons, and complied with the entreaties of the 
terrified mob, did not yield to the prayer, throbbing with love 
and conscious weakness. Strange that Jesus should put aside a 
hand that sought to grasp his in order to be safe; but his 
refusal was, as always, tlie gift of something better, and he 
ever disappoints the wish in order more truly to satisfy the 
need. The best defense against the return of the evil spirits 
was in occupation. It is the “empty” house which invites 
them back. Nothing was so likely to confirm and steady the 
convalescent mind as to dwell on the fact of his deliverance. 
Therefore he is sent to proclaim it among friends who had 
known his dreadful state, and old associations which would 
help hin: to knit his new life to his old, and to treat- his 
misery asa parenthesis, Jesus commanded silence or speech 
according to the need of the subjects of his miracles. For 
some, silence was best, to deepen the impression of blessing 
received; for others, speech was best, to engage and so to 
fortify the mind against relapse. 

Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They came to the other side of the sea (v.1). When Jesus 
undertakes to carry his disciples across the sea, his disciples 
may be sure that he will get them there. The night may 
shut in about them, and storms may beat on their boat, and 
Jesus himself may seem to be asleep, and the journey may 
be full of fear; but all that will not hinder their progress to 
the place whither Jesus would bring them. Some of us are 
already on the other side, and we wonder that we had so 
little faith when everything seemed to be against us. Others 
of us are still out in the stormy night, and our little boat 
seems sinking. Courage, faint hearts! We shall come to 
the other side of the sea, Why are weso fearful? How is 
it that we have no faith? 

There met him... a man with an unclean spirit (vy. 2). Per- 
sonal ,urity is not itself sufficient to keep one from coming 
face to face with impurity in this world. Even Jesus is met 
by a man with an unclean spirit. And every disciple of 
Jesus is liable to be confronted with evil while th the path 
of duty. Evil will thrust itself in upon a man’s thoughts; 
it will be before his eyes in the books he ‘reads, in the art 
windows he passes; it will sound in his ears in the words of 
those with whom he converses, or whose passing remarks are 
heard by him; it will come before him in both repellent 
and attractive guise. Let no man feel, then, that because he 
is himself desirous of well doing he is in no danger of 
encountering evil; nor that, because he is brought face to 
face with temptation, he is shown to be lacking in pure pur- 
poses and noble impellings. 

And always, night and day, in the tombs and in the mountains, 
he was crying out, and cutting himself with stones (v. 5). Serv- 
ing Satan is the hardest business in the world. It brings less 
eomfort and poorer pay than anything else one can do. No 
one has less pleasure in this life than the one who lives only 
for pleasure. These young folks, and these old ones, who 
decide to give themselves up to having a good time, and to 
take the consequences, are pretty sure to be crying, and cut- 
ting themselves with stones night and day; or if they laugh 
and carouse at night, they are likely to ery and to realize 
that they have been pretty badly cut when they wake the 
next morning. 

When he saw Jesus... he... orying... What have I to 
do with thee? . . . Torment me not (vs. 6,7). It is not always 
from a want of knowledge of Jesus that demon-possessed men 
serve Satan. It isnot that their minds are confused as to the 
lines between right and wrong. They know the difference 
between Jesus and Satan; and they prefer Satan. They know 
what is right; and they have no intention of doing it. They 
know what is wrong; and that is just what they propose to do. 
But they are willing to pray to Jesus—to pray that ‘he will 
let them alone, and not punish or torment them. There are 
& great many prayers which go up with all heartiness from 
the lips of those who are counted prayerless—prayers for an 
exemption from the consequences of sin, from the duty of 
struggling against evil. 

Now there wus there... a great herd of swine feeding (v. 11). 
A seventeenth-century preacher quaintly illustrated this inci- 
dent of the possession of the swine by three well-known prov- 
erbs, somewhat after this fashion: 1, “The Devil will play 
at asmall game sooner than none” “The devils besought 
him, saying, Send us into the swine.” 2. They go swift 


whom the Devil drives” “The herd ran violently down a 








steep place.” 3. “The Devil brings his pigs to a pretty mar- 
ket.” “And were choked in the sea,” These points have 
as sharp application now as two centuries ago, or as eighteen. 

And they were afraid (v.15). And-well they might be. 
When it comes to casting out unclean spirits, and breaking 
up illegal pursuits, there is likely to be a panic in almost any 
community. What havoc it would make in our neighbor- 
hood, ‘fa reform of this kind were fairly started! How the 
evil doers, and the evil thinkers, and the grog-shop keepers, 
and the stock gamblers, and the extortioners, and the politi- 
cal ringsters, and the slanderers, and all the rest of the devil- 
possessed and the swine-lovers about us, would tremble or 
scramble! The drowning of two thousand hogs would be 
nothing to it! But is there no danger of such a calling to 
account, and of such a visiting of punishment? - Is there not 
reason for being afraid of it? 

He that had been possessed .. . besought him that he might be 
with him. And he suffered him not (vs. 18,19), The place where 
we would like to be is not always the place where we ought to 
be. That companionship which so far has been more delight- 
ful, and more profitable, to us than any other in all the 
world, may not be the best for us, in its unbroken enjoyment. 
Leaving those who are dear to us is sometimes the truest 
evidence of our fidelity to them and to their interests. Our 
duty to our home is often shown by our timely absence from 
our home. Even restful communion with Jesus must be 
broken in upon, in order that we may do the work which 
Jesus has for us todo. It is better to be where Jesus would 
have us to be, than merely to be where we can see and hear 
the most of Jesus. 

Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee (v.19). Not every man can be a trained 
minister of the gospel, but any man ought to be able to tell 
his own family and friends what great things the Lord has 
done for him. And if this preaching were faithfully attended 
to, there would be more of religious interest in the world 
than there has been at any time within the last six thousand 
years. That isa good subject for conversation in one’s house, 
and with one’s friends,—the great things which the Lord has 
done for us. It is a better subject for the home circle and 
its immediate neighborhood than it is for the public prayer- 
meeting; and then, again, its truthfulness can be more surely 
known there, where we are better known. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


Satan is, and demons are, as really as men. “The greatest 
battles, victories, and defeats are on the lone arena of the 
human heart. The good man keeps his fortress and out- 
works; the thoroughly bad man surrenders his citadel, sure 
to be occupied by some detachment of the enemy. 

Double consciousness exists in many men now. One gees 
more snakes and devils than vast hell can hold, and at the 
same time knows they are not real to the senses. One often 
does the things he would not. Sins that weaken the nervous 
energy by which the soul controls the body, may have 
enabled demons to leap into the saddle, seize the reins, and 
drive the man’s bodily energies at their will, and against his. 
What wild rioting of sans culotte when that fair empire was 
seized by anarchy! 

Seeing Jesus, the man got possession of his body long enough 
to run, fall, and worship, desiring help; but the demons 
recovered management to make the first speech. Christ tried 
to recall the man by asking his name; but the demons, hold- 
ing possession, made the answer. The man might have given 
some name sweetly significant of grace, and helped his nature 
thereby; but the devils yelled out, “ Thousands of us!” 

Demons prefer to be embodied even in swine, rather than 
be disembodied. 

But “Christ let the swine perish.’ There are critics more 
interested in a Gadarene hog, dead two thousand years ago, 
than in a great miracle that saves a man, tells ten cities that 
Christ has come, and the world ever after that he has ‘power 
over devils, 

Jesus had come to them spite of the storm, perhaps raised 
by the Prince of the power of the air to prevent it; but he 
went away at their demand, and never returned. He could 
do nothing for men who loved herds better than him. 

Jesus could not take the late demoniac as one of the few 
disciples. Perhaps he had been too mutilated by his sin. 
But he could make him a preacher (vy. 19). 

Every saved man should be a missionary. He ean tell 
what great things Jesus hath done for him (y. 20). 

Denver, Oolo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Call out the lesson facts, which in this case are of the most 
intense interest. As the boat in which the Master is sailing 
approaches the shore, everything seems quiet, and there is no 
inkling of the tragic scene which is soon to take place. On 
the hillside a herd of swine is feeding, and near by are those 
‘who are caring for them, But os soon as the Master lands, 


PU: 


lo! there comes leaping from the caves which serve the pure 
pose of burial-places a wild and hideous object, uvelad, with 
disheveled hair and horrible countenanee, who with a loud 
voice cries out to the Saviour to let him alone, and:not to 
torment him, It is a demoniac, who has for a long time ter- 
rorized over that district, and had utterly resisted any effort 
to control him, breaking the chains by which men had sought 
to bind him. So complete was the possession that the evil 
spirits had gained over the man that he seems to have lost his 
personal identity, and speaks of himself as “ we.” 

The compassion of the Lord is aroused for the poor man, 
and with authority he commandé the spirits to come out of 
the man. They make the request that they may be permitted 
to enter into the herd of swine that are feeding on the 
mountain side. The request-is granted, and they leave the 
man and enter the herd of swine; the whole herd is seized 
with a kind of madness, and all rush down the hillside and 
perish in the waters. 

The swine may perish, but the man is saved; and now, 
clothed and in his right mind, we see him sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, while the disciples are filled with amazement;. others, 
however, are filled with rage, considering more the loss of 
their swine than the salvation of the poor man. They be- 
seech the Master to leave their country, which he does at 
onee, only telling the healed man to go to his home and tell 
what great things the Lord has done for him. 

Now let the teacher go on to draw out the analogy between 
this healed demoniac and the sinner who needs the healing 
touch of the blessed Master. He will find that the analogies 
are very close. 

1. The Ouse of the Sinner—In many respects it resembles 
very closely that of the demoniae of Gadara. In writing te 
the church at Laodicea, the Spirit charges them with being 
deceived with regard to themselves: “Thou sayest, Iam rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked” (Rev. 8:17). What an exact de- 
scription of the state of that demoniac! And yet it is used 
in speaking to those who were surrounded by every luxury and 
refinement which the times could afford. Of course it refers 
to their spiritual state. They were like some leper, all 
filled with defilement, who, because of his living in a well- 
furnished house, prided himself on his conditions, forgetting 
the while thet he was a leper. Drawing this out a little, we 
see (1) that the sinner is really in a wretched and miserable 
state. Sin has the upper hand with him, and rules his life, 
As the years go by, he grows worse, and not better. Evil: 
habits, evil motives, selfish tendencies, strengthen, and he is # 
captive to one stronger than himself, This condition 
affairs is made worse by the fact that the man is self-deceived. 
Like the demoniac who prefesred tombs to homes, as @ 
dwelling-place, so the sinner prefers his state to the better 
one which is offered him. Again we see that, like the de 
moniac, the sinner is (2) poor. Poor in every sense of the 
word, he was. In true riches the sinner is as poor as the man 
of our lesson was in things temporal. In this world he 
may have some considerable gold dust te play with, but he 
has no provision for ¢ boundless eternity. He that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God, is a fool, 
Of all poor persons in this world, the unsaved sinner is the 
very poorest. He is really without God and without hope ia 
the world, We pity the poor lunatie who cuts out for himself 
a paper crown of gilded paper, and thinks it to be gold. And 
is not the state of the deceived sinner more pitiful? While 
he says, “I am rich,” God says, “Thou art poor.” See Paul 
before Nero. Nero was rich, and gave away presents to his 
friends worth $80,000,000. Paul had no home of his own; 
yet, of the two, Paul was incalculably the richer. He rolled 
in wealth, while poor Nero was a bankrupt. Once more, the 
sinner is (3) blind. The demoniac was blind to his own 
interests. He would not accept the well-meant efforts of his 
friends. To his eyes nothing appeared in its true light. All 
was distorted and out of right relationship. Yet he thought 
he saw all things right. This is one of the saddest character- 
istics of sin. The sinner sees himself as all right. He eannot 
understand why his friends and teachers are so anxious about 
him. If they tell him the truth with regard to his real state, 
he thinks they are harsh and censorious. There are very few 
unrepentant persons who would not feel offended were’ 
they told that in God's sight they are like filthy rags pieked 
out of an ash-barrel. Yet the Prophet says not that the 
wickedness of men but that our righteousnesses are like 
filthy rags (Isa. 64:6). Such language, though inspired by 
God, is an offense to the carnal mind. It scorns the very 
thought. It cannot see its own state, and will not pray, 
“Search thou me.” Finally, notice that the sinner is (4) 
naked. He may think himself clothed in the gorgeous gar- 
ments of his own respectability and good deeds, But these 
have no existence. They are figments of his own disordered 
brain. Unless God provide the sinner a robe, naked he is, 
and naked he will remain forever, ; 

2. The Cure of the Sinner.—Lack of space forbids the full 
development of this. Nor is it necessary; for the analogies 
between the case of the demoniac and the sinner are so ob- 
vious and close that they need only be hinted at. (1.) None 





but Jesus could cure the possessed man, (2.) Jesus heuled 











































‘him at once and perfectly. (3.) Jesus healed him for nothing: 
Health was a “free gift.” 

* 8. The Command to the Sinner.—“Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and hath had compassion on thee.” Thou art healed; bea 
witness to the healing. This is the command to every sinner 
who has been saved by grace. Just imagine this man stealing 
home to his friends and meanly trying to conceal the marks 
of the work done in him! Preposterous supposition! Yet 
many a professed convert. seems to think it almost a virtue to 
preserve silence with regard to his new experience. Notice 
the Master’s injunction is “tell what the Lord hath done.” 
If the young convert grasps the truth that the Lord has done 
all in him worthy of note, there will be little danger of his 
being puffed up. We are to let our light shine before men, 
in order that our good works may lead them, not to glorify 
us, but our Father who is in heaven. Testimony which has 
that end in view will never damage the young believer. 

_ New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


How can this lesson, with its hard name and strange mys- 
teries, be presented to little children? Perhaps the most 
practical way to avoid its terrors and apply its truth will be 
to show the compassion of Christ,—that his pity and his power 
can save the most hopeless; while the saved man can be made 
an example in saving others. 

. Where was Jesus when he gave the parable of the sower? 
When evening came, he and his disciples started in the boat 
to cross the lake. Jesus was tired, and went tosleep. There 
was such a storm that the sailors and fishermen were afraid 
they would perish, and they wakened the sleeping Saviour. 

you know the words he said that made the tempest cease ? 
Tn the morning the boat landed on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. (Point out on the map the sea, the shore, 
and the mountains near by.) As the company landed, a 
strange-looking man came running. He had seen Jesus afar 
off, perhaps had watched the boat as it came. He ran to 
Jesus, and with a cry fell down and worshiped him, It was to 
this man that Jesus spoke our golden text. (Have it recited.) 

Go Home.—The man wanted to stay with Jesus, and, when 

Jesus returned to the boat, he wanted to go too; but Jesus 
said, “Go home.” The only home he had at that time was 
fin tombs,—places in rocks like caves, deep and. dark, where 
Sunshine never came; but this man had wandered so long in 
caves and dens that the tombs were called his dwelling. 
Could it be that Jesus meant to drive him back to the lonely 
ough rocks? 
« To thy Friends—Who were they? Where? His only 
geompanions in the tombs were the wild screeching creatures, 
whose cries were not wilder than the voice of the man who 
cried day and night, as he cut himself on the sharp crags and 
rocks. He had not always lived so; once he had a home and 
friends, before a terrible trouble came upon him. What was 
the matter with the man who came into the synagogue that 
busy Sabbath day when Jesus was in Capernaum? This man 
was worse and more crazy than that one. His friends had 
tried to keep him quiet; they bound him with chains on his 
hands, and fetters on his feet, to keep him from running away ; 
but he burst every chain, and grew so wild in his madness 
that no one could tame him. In those days Satan seemed to 
enter into people with his evil spirits, and made them wild, 
—what we call insane or lunatic. There were then no 
asylums, no homes or retreats with doctors and nurses for 
Buch people; for oniy the love of Christ has ever planned or 
earried out such works of mercy. So the friends of this poor 
man could do nothing for him; they all counted him as lost 
to them, for they could not know where he might be, or when 
or how he might die alone in the tombs. 

Come Forth—When the man worshiped before Jesus, the 
evil spirit in him knew and feared lest Jesus should punish 
him. The spirit cried out to Jesus, calling him the “ Son of 
the Most High God,” and begged, “Torment me not.” Did 
he feel that he and the evil angels deserved punishment ? 
Could the One who conquered furious winds and storm by 
his word command those ravings and be gbeyed? He spoke: 

» Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man.” “ What 
is thy name?” asked Jesus,—if he meant for the man to tell 
ais name, the evil spirit answered: “ We are many;” and 
ae begged Jesus not to send them out of the country. See 
10w the Evil One owned Jesus’ power, and that his command 

«0 come out of the man must be obeyed. 
_ The Herd of Swine-—On the side of a mountain near by 
vas a great herd of swine, creatures hated by the Jews, but 
tept for use and profit among the Romans, who were really 
nasters of the country. “ Let us go into the swine,” the evil 
Wirits said; for they could not even possess a vile animal 
unless Jesus permitted it, 
* Two Thousand Destroyed—Sin leads to destruction. Jesus 
gave them leave. In panic and fear the animals rushed 
Wildly about, running, crowding, pushing, over a stgep place; 
and the whole herd of two thousand were drowned in the 
sea. What could the men do who had been hired to watch 
and keep them? They ran to the city, told the owners, told 
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everybody in town and country what had happened. Then 
everybody came to see; the owners to see if the story of loss 
to their property could be true, many out of wonder to see 
Jesus, many to see the man who had been a terror. 

The Changed Man.—He that yesterday raved, and ran and 
cut himself, was sitting as quietly as a gentle child at the feet 
of Jesus. He was clothed in proper garments, not the few rags 
he had torn into tatters; and he was in his right mind. He 
could look with grateful eyes at one whose compassion had 
cured him. He could hear and understand; for he knew all 
the blessed change. He could talk; for Jesus told him what 
to say. His memory was given back; for Jesus recalled to 
him his home and his friends. His thoughts were clear; for 
he understood what he could do for the dear Lord, who had 
done so much for him. 

Afraid.—The crowd who came knew what had been done 
for the man, and yet they were afraid of Jesus. Were they 
in fear lest they should lose any more of their property? 
They begged Jesus to go away. Did any of them ask Jesus 
to change their hearts as he had changed the life of that wild, 
roving man? They begged him to depart out of their coasts. 
They did not want his works nor his wonders. Jesus never 
stays where he is unwelcome. He went back to the boat and 
away from their shore. 

The Saved Man.—He was the only one’ who longed for 
Jesus’ company. What did Jesus teli him todo? He could 
be doing better work for Jesus than to sit still at his feet. 
Think of the welcome in his old home! What could he tell 
of the Lord’s compassion? He told over and again, in 
ten cities, and in all the country around, the great things 
Jesus had done for him. 

Evil Spirits—Do any ever get possession of people now? 
Did you ever see a child ia a passion, angry, frowning, pout- 
ing, perhaps fighting? Ill-temper, selfishness, cruelty, envy, 
impatience, are all evil spirits; and only Jesus can keep them 
out of the heart. To indulge in any sin is to encourage Satan 
to get possession of the heart. Lying, stealing, drunkenness, 
and many crimes, may begin in little temptations which 
Satan loves to use; and, uniess Jesus will guard the heart 
and drive away evil, the end will be shame and rags, fear and 
want, and at last to be an outcast from the heavenly home 
with Jesus, 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“DWELLING IN THE Tomss.”—The district east of the 
lake of Galilee is an illustrative commentary on the history 
of the events recorded here. The Saviour landed at the foot 
of the steep ascent leading up to the little town of Gergesa, 
retired a short distance behind the brow. The few hovels 
still retain the name Khersa. The face of the hill is studded 
with caves, all more or less artificial, and all of them ancient 
sepulchres, To this day these rifled tombs afford shelter to 
the outcast and the maniac. I myself met there a half-witted 
“holy dervish,” with his wallet, who made the circuit of the 
region round about, and, like the demoniac of old, had his 
dwelling among the tombs. There is an awe in the East 
which hedges round the deranged and the idiot as well as the’ 
seer. They are believed to be possessed, sometimes with the 
Spirit of good, sometimes with that of evil. Whichever it 
be, they are looked on with fear or reverence. That there 
has been, and possibly stili is, such a fact as possession by an 
evil spirit, through which the sufferer’s reason and power of 
will are more or less completely lost, and his actions, words, 
and almost his thoughts, mastered by the evil spirit, is con- 
clusively proved, if we believe this gospel. No subterfuges 
of interpretation can evade the fact. And we may see it 
shadowed forth in the case of those who have become the 
helpless slaves of some besetting sin. It may be called 
physical disease; but there is often a helplessness of will 
beyond that, pointing to a demoniacal tyranny, of which the 
sufferer is conscious. Perhaps, in this case, the beliefs of the 
East are nearer the truth than the philosophies of the West. 
The latter state the fact, but they give no explanation of the 
causes. And it was natural that the power of evil should 
show itself more openly than ever before in the age of our 
Lord, when it knew that the time was short. - It was also 
natural that it should take the form of possession in the most 
brutal and sensual age the world had ever seen, and which 
continued to be so until it became leavened with Christianity. 

SwinE at GeRGESA.—Besides the rock-hewn ‘tombs of 
Gergesa, the physical character of the locality forcibly illus- 
trates the incident of the destruction of the herd of swine. 
There is no precipitous cliff beneath the brow of the plateau, 
but a steep grassy slope, easy enough for goats, but down 
which swine could not run without losing all power of check- 
ing their speed. At the bottom is a narrow shingly beach, 
with a few scattered oleander bushes, and immediately the 
shore of the lake shelves precipitously to an immense depth. 
This is, in fact, the deepest part of the Sea of Galilee. Con- 
sequently, by the impetus of their descent, the whole herd 
must at once have been carried helplessly down into the 
abyss. The fact of herds of swine being tolerated is one of 





several indications given us of the rude and half-Gentile 
character of the population east of the Galilean lake; and 
even to this day, though the Moslems would not tolerate 
swine, the men of the country of the Gadarenes are the 
rudest and most boorish of all the inhabitants of Syria. 

The College, Durham, England. 





GADARA. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Just where the scene of the miracle of the demoniac and 
the herd of swine should be located, has never been accu- 
rately determined. We have the names Gadara, Gerasa, and 
Gergesa used in connection with it, two of which were well- 
known places in the time of our Lord; but, of course, only one 
of the three could be the place required. In this case, Greek 
texts, although carefully edited, and revised translations of 
unquestioned accuracy, afford usno help. One must actually 
go over the grouhd wh person if he would arrive at any clear 
and definite conclusion. 

Gerasa was a large walled city on the eastern slopes of the 
Gilead hills, and, although its territory may have been 
extensive, it could hardly have included any portion of the 
country immediately edst of the Sea of Galilee. Gadara was 
also a city of considerable extent and influence, and it is pos- 
sible that the territory subject to it may have reached as far 
as the Sea of Galilee. There are about it steep hills; but the 
great objection is that the city itself, and any point near it, 
is six miles from the lake in which the swine are said to have 
perished. Of these two places our knowledge is full; but 
this cannot be said of Gergesa. On the east shore of the 
lake there are ruins, familiar to me from many visits there, 
bearing the name of Kersa, or Gersa, and this site has been 
accepted by some as representing Gergesa of the Gospels. It 
is possible that this view is correct. Certain scholars still 
hold that Gadara should be retained in our text, and that the 
miracle occurred near it, or, at least, in its territory; hence, 
I have thought that the reader might be interested in some 
account of this ruined city. 

The great eastern table-land, of which Bashan is a part, 
extends westward towards the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan 
valley, where it drops down abruptly to a depth of eighteen 
hundred or two thousand feet, thus forming the mountain 
wall which every traveler has seen when looking eastward 
from Tiberias. The top of this mountain-ridge (for such it 
appears to be) is, of course, the same as the western edge of 
the table-land; and it is here that Gadara is situated. North 
of Gadara,a river has worn down a channel, through the 
table-land just mentioned, to a depth of nearly two thousand 
feet; and in the bottom of the valley thus formed are the hot 
springs for which Gadara was noted in ancient times, To go 
to Gadara from Tiberias, for instance, one would cross the 
river at the south end of the lake, cross the Jordan plain a 
distance of three or four miles, follow up the bank of the 
stream called Yarmuk, or Hieromax in the older books, until 
the hot springs are reached. Here the Hieromax must be 
crossed, and, after a sharp climb of nearly an hour, one would 
be at the city on the summit of the mountain. Its distance 
from the lake is at least six miles, as I have already mentioned. 

The most conspicuous objects among these ruins are, strange 
as it may seem, theaters and tombs. Of the theaters (which 
are amphitheater shaped), one faces the north and the other 
the west, and from the upper seats in each a commanding 
view is obtained over a wide extent of country. Particularly 
is this true of the one in the western part of the town, which, 
in this respect, surpasses what any one might have imagined, 
Far in the north is the great white dome of Hermon, and 
towards the south the eye reaches almost to Jericho, so that 
a section of the country one hundred miles in extent is 
brought before the vision at once: The great valley of the 
Jordan, with the river winding through it, lies at our feet. 
Yonder is the Sea of Galilee, Tiberias, Gennesareth, Caper- 
naum, and the many places of interest clustering around 
those sacred waters. Far beyond is Mount Tabor, Nazareth 
and its pleasant hills, Ebal, Gerizim, and the other mountains 
of Samaria,—indeed, all the hills of Western Palestine, in 
mighty Clusters, resting against the distant sky. To think 
that all this can be seen from the upper seats of a theater in 
the Holy Land! It isa curious thought! The spectators, 
no doubt, enjoyed this wonderful and inspiring view; and I 
fancy that on this account the theater was located at this 
particular spot. The old inhabitants of the land must have 
delighted in such places; for hill summits, groves, and altars 
are often mentioned in connection with each other as they 
would not have been unless we suppose that the beauty of 
sky and landscape combined had for them a special charm. 

Leading through the city, eastward, there was a paved 
road; and I have found on it the ruts that were worn ages 
ago by chariot wheels. Just east of the town is what I have 
elsewhere described as “The City of the Dead.” A large 
number of tombs still remain; but, stranger than that, more 
sarcophagi can be counted here than in any other single ruin 
either east or west of the Jordan. Some of these are covered 
with ornamental work of various designs; and, instead of 
being concealed in the ground, they were placed on raised 
solid platforms of stone, tastefully arranged, and surrounded 
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by trees. And thus this “ place of the dead” became one of 
the attractive features of the city. 

But let us return to the hot springs far down in the valley 
on the west bank of the Hieromax. Here is a little plain 
one mile long, and not far from three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and much of its surface is,covered with the ruins of 
ancient buildings. At different points on the plain, four hot 
sulphur springs send forth a great volume of water, which 
soon plunges into the river. One is forty-five feet in diame- 
ter, and another is one hundred and eighty feet long by one 
hundred and twenty feet wide. In this I found a floating 
island covered with grass and tall reeds. The highest tem- 
perature in these springs is one hundred and fifteen degrees 
Fahrenheit. Although no one lives at this place, a miller has 
a mill on the stream which issues from one of these springs, 
which is run by water whose temperature is one hundred 
degrees. The ruins exhibit choicer work than is usual 


this was a place of luxury. Broad seats with comfortably 
sloping. backs,,each carved from a single block of stone, still 
remain in considerable numbers; these were in use in the 
bathing-houses. Near the springs are the remains of a 
theater which was provided for those who frequented this 
popular and delightful resort. 

Of the thirteen theaters that are known to have existed 
among the cities of Bashan, Moab, and Gilead, Gadara and 
its hot springs had three. Of the thirteen, I have myself 
measured and made plans of eleven, and some of them could 
be made ready for use again at an expense of only a few 
thousand dollars. This pleasure and health resort no doubt 
rivaled that on the westerp shore of the lake near Tiberias. 


The springs at this point are well known, while those at | 


Gadara, which are much larger, more aitractive, and finer in 
every way, have been forgotten. 

Much more might be said of this interesting city, but my 
object has been accomplished if I have shown the reader 
that Gadara and its hot springs were, in Christ’s time, places 
of wealth. The inhabitants of this old town and the crowds 


‘the life and attractions of the Sea of Galilee; and the lesson 
{s, that our divine Lord, in selecting this region as his home 
during his active ministry, chose a place where he would be 
‘brought into constant contact with people of every class and 
of every land,—thus illustrating his own words that his gos- 
pel was for every creature (Mark 16 : 15). 

Andover, Mass. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THEY BESOUGHT JESUS. 
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THE DEMONS: PERMISSION 4 
Send us into the swine. He gave them leave. 
THE INHABITANTS : COMPLIANCE : 

Depart from our borders. | He departed. 
THE SAVED MAN : REFUSAL : 
Let me follow thee. He suffered him not. 





“Not as I WILL, BUT AS THOU WILT.” 








HOW TO FOLLOW JESUS. 





G TO THY HOUSE. 
UNTO THY FRIENDS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘TIow sad our state by nature is.” 
** Tow lost was my condition.” 

“ Now just a word for Jesus.” 

“ Just as I am.” 

“ Come to Jesus.” 

“ Hallelujah! what a Saviour!” 
“The great Physician now is here.” 
** Yes, Jesus is mighty to save.” 


GOD’S BLESSINGS. 
GOD'S MERCIES. 

















QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


On which side of the Sea of Galilee was Gadara? (v. 1.) 
How does Matthew locate the miracle performed in this 
region? How do you reconcile the apparent discrepancy ? 
Give an account of the day’s work preceding this miracle. 
To what condition might the Devil reduce every one of us 
if God did not restrain his power over us? (vs. 2-5.) To 
what condition has he reduced each one of us by our own 
and our parents’ full consent? (Rom. 3: 10-12.) Why should 
we desire to approach to a just conception of his power? 
(Eph. 6: 11,12) What was the limit of his power respect- 





spiritual life? (James 4:7; 1 Cor. 10:13.) What class of 
miracles does Mark particularly notice? (Mark 1 : 23; 32; 
3: 11,15.) What testimony respecting Jesus did unclean 
spirits uniformly give? (vs. 6-8; Mark 3:11;1:24.) Why’did 
Jesus frequently prevent them from speaking? (Mark1 : 34.) 
Why did he not want them to make him known? What do 
you understand by their worshiping Jesus? (Mark 8: 11.) 
What is the true import of a name in the spiritual world? 
(v. 9:) Show the significance of some of Christ’s names. 
(Isa. 9:6; Matt. 1: 21,28; John 1:29.) Why did Jesus 
ask the name of this demon? What power over him did 
he acknowledge Jesus to possess? (vs. 7, 1.¢., 10.) Have, or 
have not, demons ever been beyond the governing power of 
God? (2 Pet. 2:4.) What request of the legion did Jesus 
grant? (vs. 11-13.) Why, probably, was such a request 
made? Why, probably, was it granted? Name ways in 
which God now frequently sweeps away the possessions of 
men. Has.he, or has he not, the right to take life when he 
pleases? What change was produced in the man who had 
the legion, and what effect upon those who saw him? (vs. 
14, 15.) How much did the people appreciate the good 
done their countryman? (vs. 16,17.) What must all they 
expect who reject Christ or his representatives? (Mark 
6:11.) What is the chief desire of every man who is in 
his right mind, respecting Jesus? (v. 18.) What mercy did 
Jesus still show toward the Gerasenes? (v. 19.) What 
course will every devoted Christian pursue when his desires 
are contrary to Jesus’ commands? (v. 20.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Danger and help in the realm of spirit stand out as the 
teachings of this lesson. A spirit of evil distinct from man’s 
own spirit can enter into a man and hold him captive, or lead 
him to his own destruction. And there is One who can con- 
trol the world of spirit as well as the world of nature, able 
and ready to give deliverance to those who are held captive 
or who are led astray by an evil possession. 
We and our dear ones are in danger from spiritual foes. 
Apart from all physical disorders; there are spiritual perils 
which beset those who are in the flesh, As Bishop Warren 
says: “Satan is, and demons are, as really as men.” And, as 
Dr. Godet expresses it, “Our earthly dwelling is not so well 
closed but that a strange breath may enter it.” 
It is not necessary for us to settle all the questions that 
suggest themselves about the precise nature of these spiritual 
possessions, or the extent and limitations of their power. It 
is enough for us to know that in the struggle to which we are 
called in our daily life-conflicts “our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood” alone, but it is also “against the principali- 
ties, against the powers,” and “against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness” which encompass us on every side. With. the 
knowledge we have, in spite of all our ignorance, it is clear 
that we need more than human strength to guard us from 
subjugation by evil spirits, who would ruin us if they could. 
One may not be personally to blame for the coming of an 
evil spirit into his inmost self; but he will be personally to 
blame if he yields the control of himself to an evil possession, 
when he can have deliverance by calling on Him who has 
power over demons as well as over men. And even though 
a man’s spiritual foes be a host, they can no longer do harm 
to that man when he has come reverently and trustfully to 
Him who was manifested here on earth in order “that he 
might destroy the works of the Devil.” 
Even though an evil spirit may enter a man without the 
man’s consent, no evil spirit can harm either man or brute 
if the Lord forbids it. Therefore he who trusts the ‘Lord to 
keep him from the control of evil spirits, trusts one who is 
able to give him help. And he who has any realizing sense 
of the peril which threatens him from the spiritual forces of 
evil will want to trust himself to such a Saviour. 
He whom the Lord has delivered from evil ought to be 
glad to tell others of his deliverance. And the burden of 
such a man’s message ought to be the power and the love 
of Jesus. 


s 


ADDED POINTS. 


In proportion as a man is under the control of an evil 
spirit, he loses his interest in his fellow-men, and finds a 
dwelling among the tombs, rather than among the homes of 
those who need sympathy and help. 

A devil-possessed man often shows great power of destruc- 
tiveness and of self-will. The Devil warts none of his ser- 
vants to wear any chains except those of his forging. 

When a man’s truest self would turn Christ-ward, a man’s 
evil possession may cry out against Christ as if he were an 
eneniy. 

In the conflict of a man with an evil spirit, the sympathy 
of Jesus is always with the man. If a man is fighting evil, 
he may be sure that Jesus has an interest in his struggles, 
even though no human being seems to care for him. 


they cannot have a man to torment, they want to torment 
hogs. And those who yield to the suggestions of evil spirits 
are moving toward this standard of hellishness, 
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Evil spirits find no comfort in one another's company. If 


had the help of Jesus in casting out an evil spirit from his 
innermost self. He is another man, and those who see him 
will be impressed by the change in him. 

The work of Jesus interferes with a bad business. But the 
trouble is with the business, and with those who follow it, 
Jesus knows what is best for those whom he has healed, as 
well as for those who are not yet healed. And that which 
he tells one of his loved ones to do, is the best thing in the 
world for that one to do. 

He who does what Jesus. would have him do, has more 
power in that direction than he could have in any othen 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of hia 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION* 


The American Sunday-school Union has made a new 
departure in publishing a prize essay on a great social 
problem. And, on the whole, it is to be congratulated 
upon the result of the experiment. Mr. Cadman is @ 
vigorous and generally accurate writer, who goes to the 
core of the question, and lets both his head and his heart 
have their proper scope in handling it. Of course, he 
has his limitations, and they are reflected in his book, 
He falls in with the prevalent reaction against the let+ 
alone doctrine to an extent which disables him from 
doing full justice to the truth there is in that principle, 
And some of his suggestions for legislation, such as the 
limitation of the power of bequest and the compulsory 
insurance of workingmen, are of very doubtful value 
But he lays ample stress on matters open to no question, 
such as the need of industrial education, the care of 
municipalities for the housing of the poor, the economi¢ 
wisdom of high wages as a gain to the employer, and the 
desirability of profit-sharing. And the book is singu- 
larly free from the kind of weakly talk with which reli- 
gious people used to discuss labor problems, and of which 
a good specimen is Lord Shaftesbury’s advice: “ Above 
all things, never striké,” 

Mr. Cadman justly insists upon the benefits Chris- 
tianity has rendered to the working classes through the 
abolition of slavery, the doctrine of human brotherhood, 
and the awakening of general sympathy and interest ia 
the welfare of every class. He shows that when the 
conscience of England had grown numb through the 
influence of economic teachings which ignored the obli- 
gation ‘of social classes to each other, it was earnest 
Christians like Lord Shaftesbury in the field of legisias 
tion, and Frederick Maurice in that of social agitation, 
who reawakened the nation to the sense of its duty. He 
looks for still greater progress in the same direction, as 
Christian principle becomes a more pervasive principle 
in the actual life of nominally Christian communities, 
For instance, he thinks that it will enable the just solu« 
tion of the problem: How shall the line be drawn fairly 
across the joint earnings of capital and labor, so as to 
give to each its rightful share of reward? ‘Like most of 
the new school of economists, he doés not believe that 
the operation of demand and supply in the labor market 
has solved or will solve that problem. While rejecting 
the notion that the poor are growing poorer as the rich 
grow richer, and disproving it by the evidence of facts, 
he yet believes that the rich are growing in wealth faster 
than the poor, and not with justice, 

There is room for great doubt as to the sufficiency of 
the evidence he alleges for this belief, and still more for 
the evidence on which he bases his agreement with Mr. 
Mulhall in the statement that labor gets a less share of 
the joint earnings in America than in England. The 
figures he alleges from the Massachusetts reports are not 
collated with any from England, and need much more 
careful analysis to ascertain their meaning than Mr, 
Cadman_ has been able to give to them. And as the 
same reports show that wages in Massachusetts are 





*The Christian Unity of Capital and Labor. 
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sixty-two per cent higher than in England, the inferences 
he draws are suspicious, It is a pity, indeed, that he 
thought it necessary to enter upon this controverted topic. 





The greater parts of the contents of the second series 
of the late Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criticiem are 
familiar to thoughtful readers. The essay on The Study 
of Poetry formed the preface to T. H. Ward’s collection 
of verse called The English Poets, for which Mr. Arnold 
also wrote the paper on Gray; while the discussions of 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley first appeared in vol- 
umes of selections from those poets made for the Golden 
Treasury Series. Many readers remember well the 
issue of the first volume of Arnold’s Essays in Criti- 
cism, more than twenty years ago,—a book containing 
that remarkably acute paper On Translating Homer. 
In discussions of verbal rendition, of scholarly inter- 
pretation, and of metrical method, Mr. Arnold was a 
master; in his estimates of what really constitutes life, 
and therefore poetry, he seemed to gain little in the 
closing decades of his career. His own verse and prose 
were clever, intelligent, and rememberable; but ever 
marked by a strong sense of the essential emptiness and 
sadness of existence, the utility of meditative endurance 
as the only solution of life’s riddle, and the hollowness 
of our highest hopes. Therefore he fails, in these pages, 
to appreciate the height of Wordsworth’s success, or 
even the genuineness of a part of Byron’s work, in which 
that attitudinizing songster forgot his egotism and spoke 
from the true soul. Neatness of utterance, and Arnold’s 
well-known capacity for making dicta, are here in almost 
every chapter; but the book, after all, seems valueless 
and poor beside such a collection as any one of Lowell’s 
or Emerson’s volumes of literary essays. In twenty 
years Arnold’s name will, perhaps, be familiar as an 
intellectual memory, but his books will probably rest 
undisturbed on the shelves, The world does not long 
care to read the reflections on life of one who seems, to 
some of the noblest of his fellows, never to have fully 
learned to live; while criticism is valueless unless it be 
the estimate of character by one who possesses a char- 
acter creative as well as observant and reflective. (7}<5 
inches, cloth, pp. 331. London and New Y ork: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A general interest is sure to be felt in the Rev. Dr. 
Edward E. Hale’s Sunday-school Stories on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889, published at 
the first of the year, just in season for current use. The 
volume, which covers the lessons for the first half of the 
year, grew out of a suggestion made, some time since, by 
the senior partner of the firm of Funk and Wagnalls, 
religious and temperance publishers of New York; but, 
in the course of events, it came to appear with the 
imprint of Dr. Hale’s regular publishers in Boston. The 
twenty-six stories, though generally similar in tone and 
even in style, are the work of a little literary syndicate, 
consisting of Dr. Hale (who wrote eight), several mem- 
bers of his family, and Mrs, Whitman, secretary of the 
“Ten Times One” societies. They are printed anony- 
mously, and it becomes a pleasant puzzle to pick out the 
eight written by the famous author, to whose inspiration 
the churches of the land owe the King’s Daughters, the 
Look-up Legions, the Harry Wadsworth clubs, etc. The 
best of the stories, on the whole, are They Hated Me 
Without a Cause (first Sunday in June) and the applica- 
tion of the missionary lesson for the last Sunday in 
March ; others are nearly as good, and some, of course, 
are pretty poor. The general purpose is in the line of 
expository applications of central moral truths, theologi- 
cal partisanship or detailed doctrinal instruction being 
out of the question in a book addressed to a dozen dif- 
ferent denominations. The author’s own theological 
views are nowhere made prominent, or even apparent. 
The chief-merit of the collection as a whole is the way 
in which it makes the great truths of religion apparent 
to children as things belonging to every-day life every- 
where, and not merely to Sundays or death-beds. It is 
a welcome addition to the great and growing body of 
International lesson literature. (75 inches, cloth, pp. 
x,;814. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the Arabic Bible-Chrestomathy, with a glossary, 
edited by George Jacob, Ph.D., beginners in this lead- 
ing Semitic tongue have a valuable aid. It consists of 
twenty-three pages of text, taken entirely from the 
Arabic Bible, of which seventeen pages have the vowel 
and other points in full. The glossary, which gives the 
definitions in German and English, is as complete as the 
Gase requires, and covers thirty-one pages. The gram- 





matical references are to Socin’s and the Caspari-Miiller 
graminars, the first of which,can be had also in English. 
The type is beautiful and correctly set. The little 
cheestomathy is part of the well-known series of Orien- 
tal introductory books now edited by Professor Strack of 
Berlin, and known as the Porta Linguarum Orientalium. 
This excellent series has been repeatedly recommended 
in these columns. (7} <5} inches, pp. vii, 54. Berlin: 
H. Reuther. 1888. Price, 90 cents.) - 


The decline of the temporary influence in fiction 
known as “realism” has frequently been a subject of 
comment in these columns,—in which, indeed, that 
decline was prophesied at the very height of the Howells- 
James fashion. Another sign of the preference of read- 
ers for imaginative romance, or at least for stories having 
some heartiness of human enthusiasm, is shown by the 
completion, on the part of the most conservative Boston 
publishing-house (Little, Brown, & Co.), of their remark- 
ably well-printed and conveniently shaped edition of the 
principal books of Victor Hugo, Les Miserables was 
published last year, in five volumes; to this is now added 
Notre Dame de Paris, The Man who Laughs, and The 
Toilers of the Sea, each in two volumes, and Ninety- 
Three, in one. Little, Brown, & Co. have also published 
uniformly the “ D’Artagnan Romances” of Alexander 
Dumas: The Three Musketeers (two volumes), Twenty 
Years After (two volumes), and The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne (six volumes). Thus does vitality outlive dispas- 
sionate analysis, though Dumas is no Hugo, whose 
intense theism and strong idea of helpful humanitarian-° 
ism set him head and shoulders above his Gallic con- 
temporaries, and entitle him to mention beside our own 
Goldsmith, Scott, and Hawthorne. 


Professor Ernest D. Burton, of Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts, has prepared a valuable help for students of 
the Greek Testament. In a pamphlet of 44 pages he 
sets forth with accuracy the “Syntax of Moods and 
Tenses in New Testament Greek.” Most of our 
theological students are overwhelmed by the affluence 
of material in the grammars of Miner and Batemann; 
while many more, it must sadly be acknowledged, have 
failed to get an adequate idea of the Greek theory of 
moods and tenses. For these this pamphlet is precisely 
adapted, and ought to prove a stepping-stone to higher 
attainments. There is little to criticise and much to 
commend in Professor Burton’s little book. It has been 
printed in Boston for private circulation, and can be 
obtained for 80 cents by addressing the author. If afew 
thotisand copies could be placed in the hands of as many 
students and ministers, the study of New ‘Testament 
Greek would be greatly promoted. Helps abound for 
the study of the English Bible, and for thorough work 
in New Testament Greek there are valuable aids; but 
the beginners have not had their wants supplied. Pro- 
fessor Burton has succeeded in preparing just what they 
need, and it is to be hoped that those whom he would 
benefit may soon discover the value of his labor. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL EVANGELISM. 
BY F. G. ENSIGN. 


The Sunday-school occupies the most important place 
in the Christian system of to-day as an evangelizing 
agency. It takes the children whén they are beginning 
to think, and it has the opportunity of planting the 
truth in their minds so that it may be almost sure to 
bring forth fruit. 

The great thing in all this work is to get God’s re- 
vealed truth, as he has written it in the Bible, into the 
heart. Nothing else, however good or churchly it may 
be, will be accepted by the Holy Ghost for the work of 
conversion. He can operate only upon the divine truth 
in the heart. 

Recognizing this, the churches have left the Bible as 
the one text-book of the Sunday-school; and just so far 
as the Bible, pure and simple, is taught and lodged in 
the hearts of the young, has the church received con- 
verted people from the Sunday-school. 

So much has been accomplished for the evangelization 
of the young through the Sunday-school, that it seems 
the highest wisdom to extend pure Bible instruction to 
all the unreached children of our country. We are too 
apt to rest with what has already been accomplished, as 
if no more could be done without the introduction of 
some new agency. The fact is, the Sunday-school 


membership of the United States could be doubled 





within three years, especially in the rural districts, 
where four-fifths of the people live, by a united and sys- 
tematic effort of the old agencies long in the field. This is 


not a hasty and intemperate statement born of suddenly - 


awakened enthusiasm. It*is made after nineteen years 
of careful and practical experiment in the work under 
the American Sunday-school Union. 

This society has placed six hundred thousand children 
under Bible instruction in the last ten years; and part of 
the work in my district has been in county Sunday- 
school missionary effort, and in every instance the 
Sunday-schools of the county have been doubled within 
three years. Some of these have been comparatively new 
counties, but most of them are old and thickly settled. 

I will give a few specimen results, numbering the 
counties as No. 1, 2, 3, etc. In No.1 we found thirty- 
three Sunday-schools in operation, and at the end of 
three years they hive eighty-six, in good running order. 
In No, 2 we found forty-one live Sunday-schools four 
years ago, and now they report eighty-six. In No. 3 
there were forty-one Sunday-schools two yéars ago, and 
eighty-five now. In No. 4, eighty-five Sunday-schools 
one year ago, and one hundred and twenty-five now. In 
No. 5, eighty-two Sunday-schools two years ago, and one 
hundred and nineteen to-day. No. 6 had thirty-seven 
Sunday-schools in 1882, and eighty-four in 1887. In No. 
7, six hundred children in Sunday-school in 1874, and 
nine thousand to-day. : 

In all of these counties—and many others could be 
mentioned—the people have raiged all or nearly all the 
money needed to support the work, and have left the 
selection of the missionary and the shaping of his 
organizing work to the American Sunday-school Union. 
And every denomination has been honestly and fairly 
dealt with ; and the number of places where the word of 
God is now regularly taught is thereby increased nearly 
one hundred per cent. This same thing could be done 
all over the United States; and there is need for it, 
because, I believe, nine-tenths of the old counties do 
not reach over forty-five per cent of the children and 
youth through present Sunday-schools. If, then, by the 
employment of one man as a missionary-at-large, the 
present Sunday-school membership can be doubled in 
three or four years, and the rights of all the churches 
be scrupulously cared for and preserved, the whole 
church is the gainer, and these children are brought 
into sympathy with religious things. In ten years they 
will be beyond the reach of church or Sunday-school; 
now they may be kept for both. 

The advantages of co-operating with the American 
Sunday-school Union in this county work are many. 
1. This is a movement in the interest of a// the churches. 
2. The American Sunday-school Union continues its 
work year after year, and has had large experience in 
this special line. 3. It has always maintained its union 
principles, and has dealt fairly with all denominations. 
4. It turns over the results of its work to the churches 
without controversy. 5. Local committees often change; 
and, unless the American Sunday-school Union looks 
carefully after the work, it is liable to drop out with a 
change of the local committee. 6. The success hitherto 
has been owing to this close connection and supervision, 
and at the present writing it is more prosperous than it 
has been at any previous date. 7. By this method the 
county waste places, especially in the older counties, 
which were not being reached and cared for before, are 
being cultivated without making additional demands 
upon the already overburdened societies of the several 
churches. And the people in the counties see for them- 
selves what is being done, and how itisdone. In some 
of the counties the most liberal supporters of the work 
have been won to Christ and to Sunday-school by the 
coming of the gospel to their homes through the Sun- 
day-school. For the most part, it’is a self-supporting 
home-missionary effort, which is within the reach of 
nearly every county in the United States. 8. It offers to 
business men and others a rare opportunity of doing a 
great work for the saving of the children of our country, 
Several men and women of wealth have given us from 
eight hundred to one thousand dollars; and have allowed 
the money to be used in one hundred or two hundred 
dollar sums, to start county work; and thus, by their 
gifts, they have secured from others three or four times 
the sum they have given,—and all has been expended for 
the evangelization of the children, in the waste places. 

Great advantage is secured by getting the right man, 
and keeping him in the work for a term of years. Why 
not? If he holds as many children under Bible instruc- 
tion as are held by all other agencies, why not keep him 
as well as the pastors of the churches? Every county 
that has done this has found it a satisfactory investment. 
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\ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion will be omitted. At this season of t the year, 
when so many subscriptions r, it ts impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press, what number of copies will be required. 
, Adver lisers are. free to examine the sub- 
scription list ab any time, The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discownis of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 

0) svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
fue jor a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
io not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position tn the paper, regularly, pins he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


—_—_ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for night sweats 
of consumption, gives speedy benefit. 





Young men who need business experience, 
and, at the same time, to increase their cash 
on hand, will find it greatly to their interest 
to confer with B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., 
Richmond, Va. 


A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on a cough, The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, a simple and effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 
cents per box. 


HELP FOR THE BOYS. 


DANGER SIGNALS. Ry Rev. F. E. Clark, Prest- 
Sante a pe United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
cts, 


“ Lan a to save a generation of young 
men, if would give heed thereto. Put this book 
jn the trunk of the young man when he leaves home 
for business life, or coltege, or eyen for a summer 
vacation.”—Christian Union "Pap 4 


“It hits the nall on the bead ev time.”—(Congre- 
gationa. ist. a 








OUR BUSIN! e author of “ Dan- 
ger dignals. 

“It is the cor y of the successful 
majority as to t ch go to the making 
of succe -s.”"—Christian . 

oA Iit’e book, literally th its Bes he in gold, 


nd one which ought to be thorou hly read by ever: 
boy w ta contemplates a business Sareer.” = Pordani 


A BOY'S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends, With an Inte. duction by Hew ENRY Ran- 
DALL WaITE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 


“Next toactnal service withan futelligeut corpanter 
or _cabinet-inaker, this book Is to be +s for its in- 
struction in the art and mystery of tools.”—Christian 
Adrocute, 

“One of the best books to educate and Interest 


uth 
yA e skilful use of their eyes and hands.”—. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writ- 
Covhexe With fniroduction bj Htev. A. B, Puta: 
ntrodu Ns 
Bovy, LL.D. §1.00, — 9 


“The volume fullv represents the work and purpose 
of Mr. Smiles, and will give stre 
to.all who read it.” *»— Boston Gio ee 


“One of its characteristics | tact 
choice of selections.” on ton Journal. caren bas 


HELP FOR THE GIRLS. 


HOLD UP YOUR Rene GIBLS, ANNIE 
H. RYDER, 1l2mo. $1.00. , ad 
“The girl who reads it thoughtful and with an 
intent to profit by it will get more ro help and good 
from it than from aterm at the be t boarding-school 
in the country.” Boston Transcript. 


“T have read the apa book aitcy much interest.””— 
Mary A. Livermo 


, 7 ae ROOM. By Some Friends of the Girl. 

“The book Isa desirable addition toany girl’slibrary: 
for it is full of practical hints, which quick-witted girls 
will be glad to act upon.”— Boston Journal. 


“A bright littl Pe 
pe? righ @ missionary among young girls. 
aveee pigs DAYS. By CuRistrna Goop- 


“It isa pretty story, inculcatinga lesson Seat onunat 
be too often dwelt upon,—the prime necessity t 
{onus pe peo le shou!d ; momanetves tobe Salemeeu 

“The pee is full of su vere NO to girls 
to earn their own living. The Tadepindent. ae have 


ANEW DEPARTURE FOR GIBLS. By Mar- 
GARET SIDNEY. 12mo. 75 cents, 


“ The story‘is so brightly and sympathetically tela 
that it is su: 
salem How D ieees alee ui a 


“Whe h books appear from the press, 
Justiiied ‘ine clapping our ? hands for joy.”— egespet pond 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





SCRIBNER'S 


Taylor, who visited "Ab 


Bates H. C. POTTE 


a third in the TO 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


Sage ne 
Sheep of Golorad 


SHORT ARTICLE: 


account 


Perry; and ‘‘The Art Instinct,’ 
Brownell’s French Traits” essays. 


Cranch, and A. Aldrich. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


A charming article by Prof. E. H. Woodruff, based 
AL ER T upon the proof sheets of ‘ Peveril of the Peak,” 
with an introduc on. rew hite, theo oe of the ‘‘ proofs.”’ Illustrated by Mr. W. L. 
tsford to make these drawings ‘or Serib ‘agazine, 

serial, ‘The Master af Ballantrae,” becomes more interesting. 
R. L. ST EVENSON’ S Illustrated with a full-page drawing by William Hole, 
writes the END PAPER this month, and he takes for his subject 
“The Competitive Element in ee Life.’’ 


a EVELOPMENT OF WOMEN. 


or FS es of papers on physical training which has attracted so much attention. 
Mr. George H. Jessop contributes a striking story, 
Emergeney Men,’ with illustrations by C. D. 

SH er T5170 an IES. 3 tale called ‘‘ A Family Tree.’’ 

writes a delightful account of the ‘‘Old Vauxhall Gardens”’ of Lon- 

don. ER llustrated from prints collected by the author. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE BIG HORN: nistes’ten°by rederci i Cuan 
e only pho 


he recently discovered ‘GRa&CO-EGYPTIAN 
illustrated with many reproductions and described by 


graph ever taken of the rare and shy Rocky Mouniain 
include: “The Picturesque Quality of Holland,” by George Hitch- 
eock, beautifully illustrated a the author’s own drawings; an 
ortraits, 
eT. & 
being a new paper in Mr. W. C. $3.00 a Year; 


PO E M S by Richard Henr ny Sokeoes, , Maybury Fleming, C. P. 


MAGAZINE. 


3M 


By Dr. D. Sargent. A most 
striking Xe ‘valuable paper, and 


entitled ‘ = 
ibson ; and 





T ERMS + (26c. a Number. 


SPECIAL OFFER to _ cover 
numbers for 1888, including all 
the RAILWAY ARTICLES: 








Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 


A year’s subscription ge) 
and the numbers fpr 1883... $4 50 


A year’s subscription (1889 
and the two cloth boun 
VOI. FOF 1888..........cccereererreseee 6 00 
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' Heed . 


vy zadice 


ext Cards at same oles as Easter. 


SGRAP PICTURES and ALBUM CARDS 


ny for Scrap Books, Paper Racks, 
etc. THE CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM, 

Childs pkge. contains 100 

Youths ‘ 500 


Each package contains a beautiful variety of choice 


we offer them, 
CARDS 50 latest styles, specially selected subjects appropri- 
ate fur this season 50 cts. 
Address Art Dept. G. 8. V. 


ns, Easels Work Boxes 
Serap Pictures assorted a 
* $1. 00 


“e 1000 oe id 

pombe pictures selected for this trade 

y, containing Animals, Fiowers, 

Birds, Butterflies, Children, Ships,Comic 
Scenes, Winter & Summer Scenes etc. 

We have never before had anything to 
equal these sin quality, quantit; 
and variety for the low prices at whic 


Also SOUVENIRS for teachers, EASTER 


Birthday, Reward and Scri _— 


Co., Clintonville, 





For the S. S. Lessons, 1889. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev.C.58. 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.25; stout paper with 
cloth back, 50 cents. Covering week by week the 
Sunday-sci.ool lessons for the first half of 1989. 


“A very helpful volume. Few men can write so 
usefully and 80 well.”—CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 


FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. (In press.) 
By the same author. Same price as above, For the 
last half of 1889. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Nassau St., New York; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


VERYWHER 


PENTECOST stieeteee 
plete form. Bend for 


Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. a copy gett pompeld oo 


A B B OT ON ROMANS. Just out. 


Also, Matruzw, MARK, 
a. sees se and AoTs. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. fovateatto Address, ee 
maiswierus se ALS BARNES & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


063 & 265 Wanasit AVE. 

By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
DURYEA, D.D.,of Boston. It decries “THE American 
sin.” ‘ournal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” rp cloth, 190 pag@. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix showing lawsof the —— regarding certain forms 
of crime. nd for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A _ NEW COSMOS: 


entitied, Ino mic Coal and Limestone in 

sthemical World. The new Cosmos 

makes =" — habitable for man before theso-called 

ph Pe Age,” and is 2 oie Mabry peneee. 
setreted. ee! n ma Tress, 
uss. keen , 


138 South PA Street, Pari ladelphia, Pa. 


ee CHIPS, sma 


160 oy mar 
Write ba a Folks Paper. 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and 
‘on y aumeees -eeheel 


























copies, 00 
rintea in colors. 


FR EE |g as i ustrated. Best writers. 





ANY BOOK! 
FITS Send 2 stamps for gg Ss FREE!! 
The ADJUSTABLE BOOK CovE Phen school and 
library books. Neat, ue self-sealing, a ores 





TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


‘estaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at Boe balf the usual prices, 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PR. VAN EVEREN, 116 N 
fit. 


WANTED 2 ces eet, ne 
woman, in every vicinity. Profi 
pat gy ee? Liberal oy. he not neces- 
5 ve ferences. ress oe: 
WARD & €0O,, Pubs., Baltimore. Weee, 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS. Pon SSiiss: 


s 
The best of ag 2 many a eet ool expositi ons of the 
International lessons. ingly Popular. 
Cong’| Sunday School & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & icago. 








THE MIFF TREE. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York 


* Willi SBilvaiwGAS, Hol Posh. 








~The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 
Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments. 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 

estions that will give the 
Fouts Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JourNaL, 
Curtis Pusiisnine Co., 
Puitaperensa, Pa. 
FATHERS, 
MOTHERS, 


EVERYBODY, have 


you read the New Department in Wide Awake? 
It is called 


MEN and THINGS; 


and is for the recreation of the whole family,— 
is, alone, worth the 20 cts. a month, which also 
gives 80 pages of other varied pleasures, 


Better still, Subscribe! Only $2.40 a year. 











D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs (= \\ 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for mos. (1200designs), 5.25 
100 * “ lyear (4300 “ ),19.00 
a lots at same rates, except 








mae | 









— lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for awed noes Te. 
Terms cash 


WILLIAM HI HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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pANSTER OTE 
OES SAmuisS Ee 
achers? £22914 
COuses $2 a8-8 3 asm 
> gree ~~ AEE 25 
Bess Sidscnasaaae 


— {00 PRIZE DINNERS, 


Or how to provide a good dinner for four persons for 
$1.00. This book contains 100 bills of fare for d dinner: 
also recipes for 150 wa age tocesk ones. 200 pag: meper 
cover, 25 < cents. Sold by all booksellers, 4 or P mpited 
on receipt of Dries, by 
- Ss. by Ay Publisher, 
Rose Street, New York. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY. 


Dakota. 
By P. F. MoCttre. Maps and tilistrations; 


Norway and its People. 


By BiORNSTIERNE BiSRNSON. Fitst paper. Fotirteed 
illustrations by T. pz THULSTRUP and H.W. Ranema; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By Constance FENIMORE Wootsom. Part E.; 


The Work of John Ruskin. 
By Dr. CHaktes WatopsTain. With baci 
portrait of — Ruskin; 


A Russian Village. 
By VAssiLi VERESTCHAGIN. An artist’s sketeh, I 
lustrations drawn by VaselLt VeRrEsToitiaGin; 


To Whomthis may Come. ‘ 
By Epwakp BetLamy. A short story; 


The Hotel Drouot. 
By Taxoporre Cxitb, Fifteen illustrations ; 


Nepaul the Land of the Goorkhas. 
By Henry BaLtantine, Fifteen iliustrations; 


Bulb Gardens In-doors. 


By JouN HaBBERTON. I)lustfated by 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON} 


The Training of Children’s Voices in 
Public Schools. 
By Ewrtiz Cu ristTina CURTIS; 


Poetry : 


THE WAY. By ANNIE FIELDS; 
SCOTCH SONGS. By AMELIE RIVES; 
SINGING FLAME. By Coates Kinnaiv{ 
A FRIEND, By ANNIX KENT; 


. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGE WILLIAM CURTIs. 
Wallack’s Reminiscences of Thacke:ay.~The Chane 
of Music.~Woman aer-ved 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILtIaM DEAN HOWBLIs, 

An Aging Poet’s Latest Word.—Have we ever had & 
Great Poet?Begging the Question as Concerns 
One Excellent Novelist.—The Usual Insulting Alli 
sion to Critics, and a Zigzag Approach to a Great 
Norwegian Poet.~The Variety of B.drnatjerne 
Bjérnson’s Greatness.—The Unquestionable Prk 
macy of Ame ican Humorists.—The Futility of 
International Competitions in Literature, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


~ e 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER 
Civilization (CHARLKS DUDLEY WARNER; Illastra 
tion by H.@W. McVickaR).—A Plain Direction 
(Davip KER).—Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die (Jamas 
Wuitcoms RILBy, with Portrait of Author).<A 
Valentine by HENRY CLay.—A Dependent Citizen 
(PHitie H, WELCH).—Facts and Fancies (JoHw 
KENDRICK BaNes).—A Colonial Valent ne (CLin~ 
TON SCOLLARD; Illustration by H. W. MoVicea®), 


Banjovialities. 
By Grorez pu MauRiER. Full-page illustration, 





Literary Notes. By Lavezncr Hurtom. 
a oe 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZIN E... Postage wane - 
HARPER’S aes 
HARPER’S BAZAR........... “ by 
HARPER’S BOUNG 9 PEOPLE, . 2.00 


Booksellers and postmasiers | usually receive subseri 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to ihe Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or “yh 
When no time ig specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number, 

aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, ing the tl 
tles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be semt by 

mail on receipt of tem cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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| PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00 a year, 
cents). 


cal Stu- 
To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 

When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 

for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

‘FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 

subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 


total number of both old and new together to be not | 


less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can pot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der-to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Tbtachers belonging tothe 
same household may be cuunted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of'whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ether, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a@ household to another in erder to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second freé copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 


@ club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 


the members, or in a package to one address, accord- | 


ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘I'be papers fora 
club should all go to one post-ollice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail meter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 


_ Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
b, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 


and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
With the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ing pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


Tr, 
: Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
‘changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, , All addresses should include 
th county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY..........ccccccccsscsssseesssseeseees 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that not%more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for es a jair trial of the 

per. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 

rs for aclub willinvariably be discoptinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. ReMewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of ony one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
gent free, upor application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


‘Messrs. Hodder and Stcughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E, C., will receive yearly or poy opt sub- 
op ng for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 


suribers) at the following rates :— 
‘rom 1 to 4 copies, 10s. each, 
“« 5tod % 8s.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards. 7s.6da. “ 


‘To secure the above raves for five or more copies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
- 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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\ = Soap= 

Realizes tHe 

FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 

* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 





its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preveating thane 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the subaceous panda, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
jomain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to ripe It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
Giseases becoming chronic, if used while young, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
TTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
&@-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
PILES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by OuTicURA MagbicaTED SoaP, 
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PUBE MORAVIAN CANDIES, 





Coming events cast, their WORTH REPEATING. 
Shadows before: oe 
ROP oS a i a ee vA i." 
ed } SLA Apap Be LIFTED OVER. 
i | i” [By H. H.) 
‘ As tender mothers guiding baby steps, , 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
= os ie Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 
ALL eis » = m— Father was oe gran» poy, 
| ANY =. o’er the stones by me, who stum o 
j I< =< | il DY syesit, uss spore te help iy darling on: 
FT WIS e saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw i 
at From the. start, the Rough ways before us, where my arms would 
\Y shadows have read, Py/e’s ial; : bd 
Pearls : ht i A So preg from heaven, and lifting the dear 
Carl7ine 1S M2 7ér caud, 
Z & hb wer Who smiled in leaving me, he put him down 
: : soap, muscle and washboara Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
combined. It is the modern soap.- Nowadays one can- pe Sinking Ged clon tate cane 
not afford to reject a new idea because it promises “big * < 
things.” These are days of “big things.” Wide awake THE TRUE PURPOSE OF 
men and women are looking for them. She who refuses BIBLICAL STUDY 
the aid of PEARLINE is behind the times—far behind. [From “ Biblical Study,” by Charles A. Briggs, D. D.] 
She might as well reject the comfort and aid of the The first work in the scientific and sys- 
steam car—sewing machine—telegraph—electric light tematic study of the Scriptures is called 
3 ty ad biel! ; h Hi 4 textual criticism, or the Lower Criticism. 
e Coy ecause st e does not 1eve in them. Mi 10NS ap- It is first of all necessary to know the text 
preciate Pearline, and have for years. Millions more in which the Scriptures are contained. 
will appreciate it—you will—why not begin at once to yam ts Meet portion, Pon Prose yon 2 
use it. Its prodigious popularity proves its merit—you study of the sacred languages, the various 
have everything to gain, nothing to lose, therefore try it. Gad ath wae? caus co aueek 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are from a faithful study of the originals. Itis 
e \ N are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- indispensable that a living church should 
, ine, or “the same as Pearline.’ IT’S FALSE— have a ministry who are brought into im- 
they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but mediate contact with the divine originals, 
sold by all good grocers. 136 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. The Bible in unknown tongues is a Para- 
: —a Sco ceaeaeilal dise, fenced and barred. The acquisition 
of the original text removes the barrier ; 
the translation into the tongue of the 
people opens the gates, that all who will 
may enter in. Hence our Protestant 
churches have made it an article of faith 
that the Bible must be given to the people 
; : : P 
SscoTT’s CONSUMPTION TION in their own tongue, and continually in- 
== |}SCROFULA terpreted to the people by ministers who 
BRONCHITIS know themselves the originals, and are. 
EMULSION COUCHS able to remove misapprehensions that will 
7s TAKEN FOR COLDS ni always arise, to some extent, in connection. 
is W Dis ; with all translations and reproductions, 
asting eases But this first step of the mastery of the 
Wonderful Flesh Producer STEPHEN FWHITMAN & SON divine original text may be accomplished, 
on , ° INVENTORS AND SOLE MANU FR'S and yet the grace of God that is in the 
‘ Many have gained one -pound SW.COR.I2 &MARKET STS. 3 Scriptures remain entirely unknown. It 
per day by its use. sof & PHILADELPHIA PA. is.as if a man should enter the king’s 
Scott's Fmulsion is not a secret GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, eed splat art Pag peas to 
remedy : It contains the stimulat- BAKER’S é The sent: a fa: "piblical study is 
a aap gee of ba poe literary criticism, or Higher Criticism, 
ites and pure Norwegian Uo If A$ 0608 The sacred Scriptures are composed of a 
Viver Oil, the potency of both  Wcaticaed aacinien * | great variety of writings of different authors 
being largely increased. It is used Geese, tooen “alka the cntste ot wahsing rhs — of orig Siege? ae id 
by Physicians all over the world. than three times'the strength | prose, history and’ story, epistle” and 
PALATABLE AS MILK. we gg made ae Peco prophecy. Some of this literature is ex- 
Sold by all Druggists, more economical, costing less than | Ceedingly choice, from a purely literary 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N. ¥- one vent a cup. It is delicious, | point of view. An anthology of the 
—- - nt beens aye rd Yt di- | choicest pieces of biblical literature would 
‘ . y pte Or ins > 7 
iSvestrpecmsiabenic | Certainly bes very, profiable study for 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. | be opened to the wondrous forms of beauty 
in which God has chosen to reveal his 
V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, grace of redemption. But to study the 
ORR PEIEEST TI OE — | Bible as sacred literature is not to study 
CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. | it as a means of grace. Exclusive deyo- 
5 tion to that theme is as if one should enter 
the king’s garden, and, instead of going at 
® . we once to his gracious presence, in accord- 
ance with his invitation, we should devote 
| () ATS ourselves to the beautiful trees and flowers 
e |and ornamental shrubs and landscape. 
—on A.B.C. Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, The third work of biblical study is bib- 
Hulied, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. lical exegesis. In this department the 
Cc oO D L i V ER @) i L 3 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! | student in every way endeavors to get at 
With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup meriean Made from the Finest Grains. | the true meaning of the Scriptures. The \ 
of Hypophosphites, is an effective remedy American fared for the table in tee minutes, | particular passage and the entire writing 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Cold for A. B. C. Brand only. under consideration must be studied with 
Scrofula, and all Wasting Siena’ . Breakfast see ATENTED Mak.) the most minute accuracy, and, at the 
nil,is a8 pleasant and palatable to take as St For sale by all Grocers. Send for | same a = most a sum- : 
+ Py mation of evidence. ut even this may 
Fy ni me Reape: adrae ta oan erteeal Cereals. vee “Uineorporssed 18789" N. Ve | be carried on in a most thorough and suc- 
‘ hae - 
ogeanignniionanier being Watiowed, as a ta ial the lest and highest, without fading God 
It is a great producer of BONE and MUS- S&S in Jesus Christ. Some of the best exe- 
pan Ml on a Oe, teed, and Eapoats 0 0 fF C getes have not been trueChristians. The 
Es isa song Memes ouky ene that is | PRESERVED b gi os oe end in’ the Fecoming we 
egphrndpengtr ciety sty Solana Op BS CaS meer HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. in detalis, and in giving ourselves to the 
| {netoptoupse: the PATIENTS STOMACH | FOR PUDDINGS,PIESANDCAKES | quest after truth and scholarly accuracy. 
It is used in all the leading Hospitals. Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound an@ | It is as if one entered the king’s garden, 
a is prosexthed ny Oy ay ominent hy- ie x sample free on pF ha " and devoted himself at once to a scientific 
Air your romper and ker omher | CROFT © Aucene PHICABELPHIAS _|ramination and clasifeaton of its con 
Oy A. M. AGEE & lei: Rawal Stade. Ze, £ ““WOOD'S *” PURE —<— — survey and mapping out of its 
HOPES the use of Wilbor’s Compound 8 nyt ere lg study of the theology of the Bible, its 
of Pure Cod Liver ou aa Phosphates, mild 6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON, | religion, its doctrines, and its morals. 
ane agreeable tn same. Boa pe’: This is the highest attainment of biblical 
ROUBLE AND ANXI ay, yg BOYCE BROTHERS scholarship, but it is not the study of the 
starving aie E ro ae aa Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. Bible as a means of grace. It is as if we 
Ridge’s Food. cans, 


entered the king’s palace, and devoted 
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our attention to the principles and 
maxims of his administration, the rules 
of his household, while the king himself 

was graciously waiting to receive us into 
his own presence, and give us the kiss of 
fatherly salutation. 

All of these various subjects of biblical 
study are vastly important. The Church 
has not yet awakened to the vast possi- 
bilities and the wonderful fruitage to be 
derived from biblical study. Noone could 
exalt these departments, each and all of 
them, more highly than we are disposed 
to do; but, notwithstanding, it must be 
said that, ‘if all these studies could be 
accomplished in a most scholarly man- 
ner, the chief thing, the one supreme 
thing, might still remain unaccomplished ; 
namely, the study of the Bible as a means 
of grace. This is the highest achieve- 
ment of biblical study; for prayer will 
seek first the presence and the _person of 
God. It will not be detained by anything 
in the Bible. It will press on through the 
text, the literature, the exegesis, and the 
theology, giving them but slight attention, 
a mere passing glance, firmly advancing 
into the presence-chamber of God. It 
will run in the footsteps of the divine 
Spirit until the man is ushered into the 

resence of the heavenly Father and bows 
n adoration and love to the dear Saviour, 
and has the adoption and recognition of 
sonship. Then first will he be assured 
that the Bible is indeed the Word of God, 
the inspired canon, when he has found 
God in the Bible ; then first will he under- 
stand the Scriptures at their center, in their 
very heart, when he has rec nized his 
Saviour in them; then in the light of the 
Redeemer’s countenance, the student may 
go forth to the enjo ment of all the beau- 
ties and glories and wondrous manifesta- 
tions of truth and love in the Scriptures, 
and find them radiant with the love of 
Christ, and pervaded throughout with the 
effectual grace of God. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


India Silks, Some hundreds of Novelties have 
first shown their beauty in American sunlight the 

ast week. Is it nota luxury to see them in our per- 

ect light? The pure light of our transept aisle would 
make an art gallery green with onyy, 

India Silks from Shanghai. ‘| he ** Heathen Chinee” 
may sometimes load a natural Pongee with clay, but 
White Dress Silks from his hand-looms are without 
equal for regularity and purity. The Frenchman 
imitates,and produces a power-loom foulard, tly 
Spiton, and neither in face nor service eq the 

ninese. 

The French print wonderfully. These Silks come 
from Shanghai via Lyons, where thev long 
enough to catch tints from all sources like the skies 
of the coming Summer, and prepare you for an ova- 
tion of color. Don’t fool yourself with India Silks 
madein France. It won’t pay. 

Not ours o describe these eae duty only 
to give the news, yours to come and oy—perhaps 
to ge! the rare chance of first choice, & ntal fabrics 
with Occidental art. 

This is to be an India Silk season. For street and 
home, both plain and decoration, for costumes com- 
ty or Garibaldi waists, for every touch of Summer 

ilk usage they are - be ‘the favorites. 

Widths, 22 to 27 inches. Prices, 75 cents to $1.50, 

Muslin Underwear. The better you understand 
what it takes of cloth and trimming and work to 
produce Muslin hs eas the more you'll wonder 
at the prices we've made. The money you must pay 
Won't cover your figuring. 
are** $1 Cambric Chemise, Torchon trimmed, 


at hater Chemise: muslin, wide neat embroidery, 

e sold nearly 1000 of them week before last. 

Wien hol. could be had twice as fast! 

4 sc a Skirts, Corset Covers, Drawers—ell in one 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 

Philadelphia, 

















mE VER g 'TEIIs: 


STEKO “ae 


CHAS, r LK theexclustve silk teorchant, 
who last year sol| more "silks \hrough the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
greate: *t special silk sale of high class silks ever 
nown, and one that will greatly increase the 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at pie for samples, 
22,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, 
actually worth $1.15 to “s 
3.000 = Golored Gros Grains, wor aN 
“ ity Satin R “ im % 
3300 * Palle worse tally. $1.00 to $i:so 
The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silk a, we would 
advise you to secure samp atonce, and 
send your orders withoutdelay. Send 8 cents, 
= he nye onden~d en ff samples, sta\ing whether you 
[) and we 
stamps with first order. — ne 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers ad Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh sSt., Kew York. 


5! anat 
only 








IELY’S 


offers yaluable Cash 
SPECIAL PRIC 
ARK uf GARDENERS 


aed Bape eae te t! 


Piso and main adres Mark St. 
PHILADELAHIA a 











BEsT aINCOn 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf. kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, @ cheverétte, and warranted, * Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 
JOHN €. HUTCHINSON, 
* Johnstewn, N. Y¥. 











Bee ( om LINDSAY pm C) 


Ts the best Saity Pin in use. Cometroms either side. Send 


Us your address gy oe les F 
h. + WITCHELL & SON, Union f Gity, Conns 
ee les of cloth the famous Plymouth 
$3 Pants are cut from, including 


eR E fall eduemaremnant blanks linen tape- 


measure, if you mention this paper. Address, PLy- 
MOUTH KocK PaNTs Co,,18Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa, 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 











MARPET buyers ha had better purchase of J. &J. 

809 Chestnut St., Phila- 

delphia, in order to soeetee full value tor theiz 

money. They retail Carpets of tLeir own make 
which are reliable in every way. . 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec alties, are et penne A fully every 
other w week in this paper. Read t 
on your 
Boots 


LADIES!! (=== | 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Express often cheaper. 
OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
a e shects of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 


number of shee's to a pou: d, sent on a vp bk 15 — 
H. H. CagTerR & KakRRICK, 3 Beacon S 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


= MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
. 303-—404-170-604. 


ain MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 230 
varieties which we sell b 
the pound, U 
WARD CO,, 178 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 














tg mop aoe 


Burs aRAUi, 11889 Reese 


Price 10. 
et F aS tier free 





IF FLOWER or VEGETA 
CO., West Grove, Pa. 


YOU WANT ROSES, 


our new Guide. THER DINGEE 


BLE SEED: tre at 





Root Grafts—Everything! No larger 
stock in U.S. No better, nocheaper. 
PIKE Co. NURSERIKS, 


ouisiana, Mo. 













ee 


BAXTER, SWAN 


I CHURCH, HALL ax> LODG 


ass & 4 8246 oouth Second St. 


for information to 
MIA, PA., U.S.A. 












Ears ed 1780 


—ee 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


From $48.00 up@ard. 


[i> Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury S&t., 





HD -OSTERMOOR 





& SON. 228. WAY 








CHURCH 


s. os ALL & © 


LODGE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


est Lonp yond’ im the pe Vonates 


ton, Maas, 









ae ge od td aman sath 
chee tate Optician, 49 ee be StatNe Ys 





ANNERS FOR SUNDAY: SCHOOLS 


k or merino. 
in, Zoe, "Soa for illus. 
Cc, at HART & CO., 133 N. 3d S 


Manner 
rice lat. 
Phila., Pa. 





FLAGS AND 
Sisco B 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
S., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BANNERS 





DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


reduces cost. Writetothe 
nut St., Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


Wit for Winer c to NESW Rimes | 
We pe wee and 4 s2's0 .. fan ey 


ew ong A Gold Waich on on Liberal aie 
PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and Frank linSts., New York. 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & & (0,, 


mited, 607 ™ 
Pi TLADELE MEA, se. 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
ONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 
Pull p and pleasantly by our one of work. 


articulars to good men on application to 
DODD, M Eap.@ CoO., Pubs., New York,N.Y. 

















20 Wash: 
Boston, 


THE VERY _BEST 
Church Light. 
MIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
ee Ch: 





25 and 27 N. 1th St. Philadelpiia, Pa. 


‘ington St, 


Mass, Chicago, iit 





timate 
logue 


veno 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction commetees. ,ornosale, KE» 
Irnished on a 

A. J. WELDEN 


No. 34 South 24 St.. Philadetphia, Pa 


cost and descriptive cata 








MeShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cumes anv Prats for C Ponas 
Send for Price and Catal ne Got 3 Le.) 
SHAN 


c 
Mention this paper. 


Spaltimove, Mada M4, 





AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT I.LusTRaTED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
sears for special offer to Sunday-schools, free. 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


“ 
“130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” °7, “reoreees | 
12 calls ;” “47 orders in 16 hours:” 73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports ° of our agenta, 
Termsfree. JAMES H. EARLE,.Publisher, Boston. 


IceNTs WANTED Sees | 


For Best works and B is 7 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa. 


LIBERAL SALARY Saeene. ring 
at our office paid to agents 

pT mid our plan. Sal not —— on 
sales. From per month can be made, also, 

by selling our To iday Book, Address JOHN @ 
WINSTU & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


$75.2 oo ft $250. 00 A MONTH can be made 
0 ™ working forus. Agents 
hole 
ferred whe can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business, Spare moments may be profitab! 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns cities. B. 
Ok SON & CO., Pubs.. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

















EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest vou, na 
tor Buyers’ Guide. prerent You. Mena 19 Cents, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


. Coop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Re for them. 


FOR ed cusatvane : 
BLACK STOC 
ASK tar F. P. Robinson Rae a. 














WEN or WOMEN tcSell 

MISSOURI STEAM WASHERS. 

payeto Ses 6s my agent, ts in favor of 
the washer are so n t 


to 
‘at my expense if not eat erry. Wi for Trt’ 
& Terms. 3 WORTH, 54 Beekman St.,N. ay 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 
CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
Reproduced in the original colors; size of each 21x28 in. 
‘The original sold to Mr. J: hn Wanamaker for $245,- 
e offer ~ ies for $1.00 each or $2.00 forthe 
pair, postpaid. ta bd . NTED. ick sales 
meee overyanire he time A, in for the 








on 
funded if in the feet 
Ay Mei wie a ous das fot ae Hae eioney 


Prtocn 





Best a quelity Bells for Churches. Shimes, 
ee Conuve ne 


VAN BUZEN« & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 


nted. rite 
BELL FO UNDRY, 





barrels & 


8; Banne 
Best New 


Tgans, $35. 


WOODEN MONEY ret 


34¢.;mail.7e.; Money 
to$10; Chair Cards; 
¢: ROMINE, Phila. Pa. 








———— 7+ 


IRE ATAMERICAN 


£33 


COOD NEWS 
T LADIES. 
Greatest Ba [galNS ‘Comces, 


Great pond 
ep sae Fotis Re | 








Send 6 


FRE -TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


cents for {ib sample. 








Women, and Children. 


HIRES rooT BEER 


Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
26c. packet makes 6 galions. 


IMPROVED 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, 








We send free our 10° rage 
ill. cajalogue of Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva- 
lids’ Goods, Sargent Mfg. 
Co., $14 Broadway, N. Y. 











Hider, teas. Apply to to TH i PHELP BLISH- 


MANTELS 53, Since 
FOR IMMEDI- 
ATE DELIVERY. Send for cuts. 


CHAS, L. PAGE, Chicago, Il 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL,. 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other clainmss........ .............. ..1,621.500.23 

Surplus over ail Liabilities,..... 360,415.96 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1830. 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander we 


$500,000.00 





John T. Lewis, Charles P. Per: 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillimeham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., 


Charles S. Whelen, 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 183 VEARS’ business. 
ry Mortgages =". aggregating ber et 
Interest paid ageregs a 3% - 3sa8: 
Total paidtoinvesters - «< - 8,76u 

We nee ole Ratro ong, to. to whom we can Faia, 


rgest, but 
the SAFEST Ave bee 
Savings grates > for Small Amounts. 


information furnished by 
J.B.WA TEINS LAND MOR TGAGE C0., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
few York Manag’r, reNny’ DICKINSON, 319 5 Broadway. 


F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 

ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 

Eastern Office.—Keystone Bank Building, bea Chest 

. nutSt.. Phila. Rev. Orr Laweon, V- cre and a 
CAPITAL, 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 

“, GUARANTEED. a 

ese mortgages are secured by the nest 

the Jameg River Valley, Dako'a. Wealso allow nes 
per cent. per annum on all mney leit with us for 
montheor longer, and issue certificates of Sor 
fame. berdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railrvads radiate inseveg 
directions, and four more will be built inside of e'gh- 
teen months, We offer choice investments in = 
“deen city property, and Dakota farm lands, A 
us for 1ull | infor: vmation, 


2 | Kansas Investment Co, 


Topeka, Kansas. | *S 101 oeTOn mae Sty . 
erative ENTS fea on -RS IN 


Conserv vestment curi 

Capital atv bude $500,000. Surplus, 8 ities 
Hersert £. Bat, President, Topeka, iden, 
aonrce C, Morrgit, Vice-Pres., Boston, Mass 


ANKING in ail Branches. Bonds aud 
other 4 to & per cent. Investments. 


SAKEA N&@sBANK 


\TAEA succsRS PRESTONKEANSG 


CHIC York Office: 2 Wall Street. 
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INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 





Ve 





ARM® MORTGAGE 

uaranteed NESS COUNTY 
Sendo flair Wao Ory Ras 
titustrated Hand-bo 40 Warer St. iN. 





wapeee LOAN AGENCY, 


ury, Nebrask 
Has great ex erienice in loaning money In Nebras' 
for persons All loans made absolutely 


Rates net to oe A 7to¥ percent. Time, one to 
years. For details and references, write for circular. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For exauple of its operation the Company, 
giving your age. 








=> American Investment Co.,, 150 N: a 

, New York offer extraordinary inducements 

in Ravbstamene Neeuriti ties, all prerentess 
for 


Assets, October 1, 1883, $2,000,000.00. 
and references, E.8. ORMSBY, President. 


information 

















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully ested 
and indo:sed by thousands of housesaerers 





Y 
Bow cibercks, to hay Fee we e554: ae sk pin! torte 





NET ET es ee 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE 


Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, — 


and when they get old they will do the same. 


* As the twig is bent the branch grows.” | 


Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will always be neat. Try a cake 
of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7, (Copyright, March, 1887.3 


 @DUCATIONAL. . 


ELLMUTH COLLEG E| London Can. Catalognes, 
. FOR YOUNG Lapras. Rey. E, N, English, Prin, 


SHORTHAND Yistcecr 


'S COLLEGE, 1606 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


iil get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendac. , Address KE, TOURJEE. Boston, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


r+ v DR. mn WonD DE 
1834 estnut Street, I! indelphia, _ 


FEMALE Oxford 

estern yi: EMAL Seminary Ghio.’ 
Healthy and beautiful location; heated by 

m; electric lights, se half-year s ses- 

fion of the Mth year — 6, 1889. Board 


ead tuition for the 18 r catalogues, 
epply to MISS LEILA 8, me Principals 


CHAUTAUQUANS !! 


All readers of the C, L. & S.C, course should have 
CHANCELLOB VINCENT’S 
recent letter on how “the possibilities of self-culture 


=. be Sn mae yoo and the means of aid a:.d direction 
A copy mailed free on application. 


Box 2857, New York Post Office. 


STUTTERING 


and all defect h corrected. 
“My son, who seemed audi incurable stammerer, 
tried Mrs. Thorp rm . system with almost miiroomions 
i J. Ww. orne, Baptist miuister, Massena, 
‘or full eremian, address Mrs, E. J. E. 




















THORPE. 58 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1887, 

Mr. Epwin 8. JoHNsON. Dear Sir: I never saw 

worse Stammerers than some of those you brought to 

me, and the cure that was wrought upon them was 

very rapid and truly wonderful. I am willing to say 

to any one. ours truly ey oe 
Refer to John D. Wattles, Pub. o: 

Send for 54- ee pamphlet to a ‘s. JouN STON. 

| roeragg Corner lith and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelpaia, Pa. 

















will send, free, te any ge “school super- 
pts ndeut i. on jes of t on List, 
Rute, house: Send 3 cents 
for pos — pong rim sh ga & WOG- 
LOM CO. 12 Nassau Street, New York 
EVERY Piano dealer 
claims the 


instrument he sells is the 
best. Nine-tenths of the 
purchasers do not under- 
Stand the construction of 
paaee ane very frequent- 
uy, and are dissatisfied, 
he & Davis 
Piano Co. warrant 
every instrument 
ae sell © five 
rs, and guarantee 
riect sauisfaction in every Rte ny They have taken 
2 First Prizes, in opel: competition with the best 
makers af Europe and America, and have thousands 
of endor-ements from the greatest artists of both 
hemispheres, who personally use them. 
Bring an expert with you, 0 to all the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare the different mare 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see how few 





in action, tone, construction beagruerorad an gad 
iaanshi-. Remember guaran then 
owaeere ‘the pi ice,—that will Sette all others, ms 


libe 


WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, 


HOOKS HASTINGS 


utlders of the Grand s in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: lymouth ¢ . Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of one 1,40 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of the country. We invite attention to 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from Pen te 8 
and upwards. sic COMMITTE 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited toa 
for allinformation connected with our art. DESCR 
Tive CrrceLaksand specifications furnished on => 
plication, Second-hand it 


















| ing some whol- 


| admirable 


_ of Wor- 


Charles S. Robinson, D. 


© Spirita ngs,’ 
“the 
In it 


of his ripest experience. 
has been working upon it 
several years. 


The book contains 312 
tunes and p56 hymns; it 


is beautifully printed and 
bound in full cloth, A 
prominent pastor char- 
acterizes it as “ A wide, 
choice and musical se- 
lection, retaining the 
best of the old-time 
favorites and em- 
bracing the most 
striking of later 
productions, 
while present- 


ly and richly 
new.’ 

We also 
publish the 


book,— 
“ Songs 


ship {@r 
the 
Sun- 
day School,”’ 
edited by Prof. 
Waldo S. Pratt, an 


exquisite collection of the 
choicest music, combined with 
hymns of real worship. The Congrega- 

tionalist says, “It cannot fail to be an educator 
of those who use it. We commend it strongly.” 


Sunday School,” just issued, is a 
niseaan collection of Sabbath -schoo 
hymns and music made by the Rev. 
bi author 
of “Songs for the Sanctuary, 
uals So *etc., whom t e 
Rev. Dr. Pierson, of Phila., calls 
rince among compilers.” 
r. Robinson has given the 
Sunday-school world the benefit 


He 
for 


i 
















































points which 


it to different 
schools. The 
cost is the same, 
35 cents in quan- 
tities, and each 
contains about 250 
pages. They are 
- ally well printed 
and bound, and are the 
cheapest books for the 
money in the market, 
In order to bring about 
an examination, we make 
this special offer to readers 
of The Sunday School Times: 
We will send a single sam- 
ple copy of both books to any 
School (Supt. or Teacher) for 
50 cents (post-paid), and #/ they 
are not wanted after examination 
they can be returned and we will 
refund the money, or we will refund 
25 cents if either one is returned. 
We have just — a useful little 
book of Lesson Subjects for 1889 and 
1890, which we will send to any one for 
a 2-cent stamp. Address 
The Century 83 East 17th St. N.Y 





REDUCED PRICES. 


The reduced prices for Golden Text Rolls and Lesson Rolls 
will hold good until the stock on hand is exhausted. A good many 
schools have taken advantage of the low rates. 


THE..GOLDEN TEXT ROLL. 


If you have a class of youn 


into the hands of each. 





scholars, you will do well to put one of these Rolls 


t will keep the Golden Texts attractively before them 


through each week of the year, and will insure their being committed to memory. 


It was cheap enough at the regular rates. 
upon each page are three golden texts in large, clear type. 


There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and 
e leaves are turned 


upon a brass bar, and the whole device is suspended by a yaaa cord, Printed in 
red = black, upon light blue paper. 
Regular rates,—Single cop 


more, seven cents each. 


Maile 


Only ‘one-half the foregping. 


THE LESSON: ROLL. 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 gives the full text of the lesson, and 


also the golden text for each Sunday. 


the one lesson-roll (size 


arranged to hang in t 


, ten cents; five or more, eight cents each ; {sty 0 or 
to any address sais receipt of price. Present rates 





he schol 


All the lessons of the year are thus given in 


ar’s room. 


60 pages, 75 a It is printed in two colors, and is 
e 


nm a week has passed by, the leaf for 


that week is turned upon the wire hatiger, and takes its place back of the other leaves. 
The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar of former years. 
Regular rates——Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each ; 


fifty or more copies, ten cents each, 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Present rates: Only one-half the foregoing. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 





1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


will commend, 


CO.’8 matchless books are Just on the line. 


bane tn Meese 


AK, A 
aay in the Pandiee wee Sone pd naar 
sidbaetetn ongbertnes ftasees. perhaps 

The Graded Singing School, %<*- n) by Dei 
is a sensible, practical uly” iy 


furnished, 
saboedibe Praise, rer aly Sage 


aged Ly: witha arse nu r of Anthemsand 
r choirs; also Glees, Part-Songs, and a 
jauinivone of melodious exercihes for a 0 


sens th und materia —, and is 


Tem imes, Evange ist uiher, "yast 
is a very superior collection 
Songs, of Hymns and Tunes. 
Praise in Song, (Os: per. coreny, 2 8. 


Sunday-school and Praise book, fall. of uncom. 
monly good music and hymns. A very “ perfect” 
book for vestry singing. — 


Any book mailed fo for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York, 


SANKEY & STEBBINS? 


New Song Book 
a — 











Composed and Arranged by 


Bound in boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
4 One copy by mailon receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 
Anniversary and 


A S T E R, Children’s te 


New Music and 











will interest you moré directly. 
MacCALLA & COMPANY, — 


P.O. Box 1153. 237-9 Dook St., Philadelphia, 








Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


00 you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price gpa cen 35 cts.; $3 per doz.; 
- Bs 100, Inducements to schools and churches. 
ASKER, 8r., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa, 


G ATHERED JEWELS. The brightest and best 
of all the new Sunday-school music-books. Price, 

35cents. Sample copies mailed, pos tpaid, upon receipt 

of 35 conta, Stamps taken. laresn . HK. 

& Co., 1102 Chestnut} St., APhiladelphia. Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a gg copy of the Musical Vis 
itor a on 
THE JOH CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


saownns | 2 eee "3 














hook. Price, 35 cents b: mait: 





BLESSING ) $o0perae ty cers, fo 
SONGS, OF REJOICING Su sete 


per dozen, i prepaid. Samapis, somth 
iImore Bros., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, o. 
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Hi im Wil Mm mM lil WW m mM. i} 
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MANUFAOTURER AT 





a 
RNISH Organ? 


* 


So 


Conny NOT? 
coe es vise ee baesete 
” rongasteut poy es 
Celebrated installment Plan. 


(AO ray 
he a onmarte rare iat Yl ! 
Ae NO'RIRK. {fyodare notanistiod nthe 


with the 
— 


oe WANT YOUR oU & 


WE 
7 KNOW WH 


7 YOUR cHuICcE 


T YOU ARE B ng. WE Waite TO 4 == 





Y Pay o Small um down ay, Trial and the 


Balance 


in Easy Mont 


Installments. 





[7 WE CAN SAVE rj MONEY ! 23 
ax oaaw om Prato so ON THE ABOVE TERMS. 





Full partiquigrs sent fros to. any address. : e aw ef 


promptly attended to. 





t"Sond immediately Catalogue, 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Au 





eee ee 


for our new 1889 Illustrated free toany y address. : 


WR 


eee 





MOLLER caer at eae. 





D°SR SSG tient «| ORGAN Gas Bonen, Sea Mores 


{ESTEY 


SONG | Are" SPSS ioc “Neve tdcas new 
PRIZE style Teachers charmed with it. Price, 





$6.00 per doz, Sample copy, 25c. by — 
Boards. W. W. WHITNEY. Publisher, Toledo, O 


FREE |? 4 introduce the American Am- | MUSIC 
em Book No. 2, one Oot of | 
The Echo. * containing new an' hems for ial and 
other ons, will be sent free to any osdraan. 
@® MUSIC CO., La Fayette, 11 Ind, 

















Best ene pes BN Oe ited 8. 8. lessons. Editor, Mrs, 
A. C. Morrow, * ractical and Hilustrative relt wd 


oes writer of cam Bs 6 cts. a cop; 
HE ILLUSTRATOR, irtweArG sag Hho 





FOR THE be! bd a ttn Md WEEK 


_— Hmm iyeend in Living 
saan COOKE. 


r doz. 00 per 100, 
AL Pun. co., 





The Rural New Yorker is the best farm week- 

ty, im the world, It will be sent on a trial trip 

ten weeks for 25 cents. Then you can judge. 
$4 Park Row, New York. 








‘Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
catalogue, 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


ORGANS |&t 








\ Brattleboro’, Vt. 
a a 4 
ee a ee - however, an ad of 0 party net in goed standing bs ines vertentiy tanittat 


~ 


IRA DeSANKEY AND GEO. C. STEBBINS.) 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 










